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WHY BE SATISFIED 

WITH COLOR UNDERFOOT 
WHEN YOU CAN ALSO 
HAVE IT OVERHEAD? 


Armstrong introduces The Gallery 
acoustical ceiling panels in 
a rainbow of colors. 


Gallery's colorful ceilings offer you a new design option 
with 12 tasteful variations, from neutral and earth-tone 
colors to bold accents — colors that mix and match with 
contemporary office furnishings and finishes. 


You can depend on Gallery ceilings to enliven settings, 
highlight room areas, complement office Turion 
and ultimately showcase your work. 


Alow-glare matte finish on smooth polyester film gives 
The Gallery a scrubbable as well as beautiful surface. 


Tegular edges of the 2'x2' panels lend a clean 
modern look and let you integrate painted, reflective, 
or metallic grids with the colored ceilings for a 
customized effect. 


Lay-in panels are easy to install and remove. 


And all Gallery ceiling panels offer excellent acoustical 
efficiency. 


White Black Tan Concrete oum Bronze 
TO! 


Burnt Yellow Kelly Blue Rust Forest 
Orange Green Green 


For more information on color panels with a 
whole spectrum of advantages, write Armstrong, 
Dept. 02NPA, Lancaster, PA 17604. 
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ARMSTRONG INTRODUCES 
COLORTONE "CEILINGS 
FOR JUST PENNIES MORE 
THAN PLAIN WHITE 


Today, commercial interiors increasingly reflect 
a new sense of warmth and an emphasis on 
color. Now, using new Cortega" Colortone Ceil- 
ings, designers can bring natural colors to their 
interiors without adding a lot of expense. 


Choose from four neutral shades. Or your 
design may call for the added drama of brown 
or black. Whichever color you select, Cortega 
Colortone gives it to you for just pennies more 
per square foot than ordinary white ceilings. 


All six colors, shown below, are available in 
standard 2' x 4' lay-in panels. And 2’ x 2’ tegular- 
edged panels come in the four neutral shades. 
Coordinated grids are also available. Cortega's 
mineral fiberboard offers acoustical efficiency in 
an NRC range of .50 to .60, with the popular 
textured look of nondirectional fissures. 


For a free booklet with more information about 
these colorful ceilings, write to Armstrong, Dept. 
O2NPA,P.O. Box 3001, Lancaster, PA 17604. Or 
use the reader service number below. 


You'll see how easy it is to add color to the ceil- 
ing without turning the bottom line red. 


Parchment Chablis Adobe  Driftwood Onyx Coffee 
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Progressive Architecture 


Editorial: Hanging galleys in Baskerville 
Architectural design 


Emblematic edifice 

The Atheneum in New Harmony, In, a P/A award winner for 
architect Richard Meier & Associates, is an orientation center 
for visitors to that historic community. 


Manhattan Miranda 
Geoffrey Freeman's design for Via Brasil created a Midtown 
Manhattan restaurant that has a distinctly Latin beat. 


Industrial grove 

The Greenhouse, designed by architect Donald Beach, is a 
pleasant restaurant in an oak grove just off a busy highway on 
the outskirts of Savannah, Ga. By Martin Filler. 


Inside track 

In San Francisco, the Orient Express, a restaurant serving 
Middle Eastern food, was designed by Daniel Solomon and 
Nan Hearst within restricted spaces edging an atrium. 


Raspberry parfait 

The Berkeley, Ca, link in the Mé & Me chain of Middle East 
fast food restaurants was designed by Daniel Solomon & As- 
sociates around severe budget cuts. By Sally Woodbridge. 


Asplund: form and metaphor 

Swedish architect Erik Gunnar Asplund greatly influenced 
other Scandinavian architects of this century. Two of his 
buildings are analyzed: the Skandia Cinema and the Public 
Library, both in Stockholm. By Stuart Wrede. 


Technics 
Specifications clinic: Quality control for specifications 


Building in the path of nature's wrath 

Because several forces of nature have potential for destroying 
buildings, good design is essential to reduce damage in areas 
subject to floods, earthquakes, and winds. 
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Armstrong's new Quieflook™ Silok® Ceiling provides 

you with a beautiful solution to the noise problem an 

open plan office presents. 

Because Quietlook Silok offers all the sound- 

absorbing properties you need, insuring speech 

privacy and preventing noise problems, with an NRC 

range of .90—1.0 and an NIC' of 20. 

At the same time, its high style beautifully enhances 

the look of the prestigious open plan office. 

In fact, Quietlook Silok is as attractive as it is 

functional. The clean modern look of its tegular- 

edge panels perfectly highlights your contemporary 
Circle No. 311 
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open plan design. The recessed exposed grid allows 
you the option of colored or reflective grids to add 
even stronger design accents to ceiling areas. 

So before you design an open plan office, compare the 
sophisticated elegance of Quietlook Silok with the look 
of ordinary lay-in panels. 

For a free booklet about Quietlook Silok Ceilings, write 
Armstrong, Dept. O2NPA, Lancaster, PA 17604. 
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Hanging galleys 


in Baskerville 


No, we have not let our attention stray to the 
hounds, to lynchings, or to maritime kitch- 
ens. The headline above is about the new de- 
sign of this magazine, inaugurated last 
month. Right now, in fact, you are reading 
the words of a hanging galley—a column of 
text that starts at a fixed top line but may end 
short of a bottom limit—which is set in Bas- 
kerville type—10/10 Baskerville, 17 picas 
wide, justified, to give the complete “spec.” 

We hope you have noticed the new appear- 
ance of P/A, but we hope our design soon 
resumes a level of attention just below your 
consciousness, like the cinematography of a 
good movie. In a magazine devoted to a 
largely visual subject, graphic design should 
discreetly enhance that subject and make 
reading easier. P/A has traditionally avoided 
gimmicks such as sideways headlines, Victo- 
rian or Star Wars type faces, and text 
superimposed on photos. 

Magazine design begins with a format, 
which establishes a visual identity and a set of 
standards to work by, issue by issue. Last 
year, we decided that P/A needed a new for- 
mat for the 1980s, a decision we did not make 
lightly. The format adopted back in 1971, de- 
signed by Bradbury Thompson, had enabled 
us, after all, to win numerous awards for 
graphic design. Establishment of a new for- 
mat takes considerable effort—and a bit of 
money; its adoption requires numerous 
people at P/A and at the printers to learn a 
new set of guidelines and specifications. 

Our first step was to place responsibility in 
the hands of our own art director, George 
Coderre, working with editorial staff mem- 
bers. Prestigious outside consultants, often 
brought in to develop magazine formats, can 
never bring to the task a familiarity with day- 
to-day decisions. Typically, they hand down 
distinctive, stringent master plans that staff 
people will then have to work within—or 
bend to varying degrees. Our only consultant 
was Paul Grotz, formerly art director then 
managing editor of Architectural Forum, who 
guided the evolving format of that magazine 
from the inside, for decades—and won an 
AIA Medal for it. We also had the thoughtful 
advice of Sal Marino, President of our parent 
company, Penton/IPC, whose expertise in 
this area we sought. 

P/A's 1970s format had the spareness and 
order of Early Modern design. Originally, it 
allowed for only two wide columns of type 
per page, but three-column layout was 
gradually adopted to give greater latitude in 
sizing and arranging illustrations. The Hel- 
vetica type face (see Dec. 1979 P/A) was used 
in a minimum of sizes and weights. But Hel- 
vetica is widely considered hard to read in 
bodies of text, and the chaste versions we 


used lent too little identity to headlines or to 
the front cover “logo.” (We got tired, what’s 
more, of having “I” look like “1.”) 

Our new format departs from that in sev- 
eral important respects, though the distinc- 
tions may seem as fine to you as those be- 
tween, say, Georgian and Federal styles. We 
have replaced the classic 20th-Century type, 
Helvetica, with an 18th-Century classic, Bas- 
kerville; we've made columns of text look 
more neutral and orderly by “justifying” 
them—making all lines of uniform width— 
rather than “ragging” them on the right as 
your typewriter does. For many of the fea- 
tures and departments, we've adopted an un- 
orthodox arrangement of two wide columns 
with a narrow one for captions, data, and 
other miscellany, allowing the narrow column 
to shift either right or left (see dimensions, in 
picas, above). Captions are narrow, “ragged,” 
and in italics, thus differentiated strongly 
from the text. The new format expands our 
choices in sizing of plans and photos and mul- 
tiplies the potential variety of our page lay- 
outs. 

We have remained committed to a number 
of design characteristics. We will continue to 
have full-page cover illustrations (with occa- 
sional exceptions, like last month’s); we will 
still begin every feature story with a standard, 
two-part headline and a bold-faced “deck”; 
and we still stick to one type face for all edito- 
rial material. 

Though it has practical advantages, there is 
no doubt that our new format reflects a 
change in design preferences, as well. Since 
the early 1970s, our loyalty to the minimal 
aesthetic has been displaced by a comparable 
respect for traditional design. Helvetica type 
may still seem the modern choice in some 
quarters, but a more pluralistic view has pre- 
vailed in graphic design for decades, The 
greater complexity and variety of our new 
page layouts also reflects a preference, but we 
assure you we won't indulge in ambiguity— 
not deliberately, anyway. 

The new P/A format will have a shakedown 
period, with small adjustments likely. You 
have now seen a January issue (always atypi- 
cal) and this more characteristic February. 
We hope you like our new look and welcome 
your comments. 
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System 7 Doors are now part 


of some of the most important 


buildings in the United States. 


Why not consider this handsome 


new look for your next project. 


Available in stainless steel, 


anodized aluminum or aluminum 


with thermoset acrylic colors. 


Michael Thonet's bentwood 
furniture first won international 
acclaim in 1854, at London's 


Crystal Palace Exhibition. His , = 


five sons joined the Viennese 
firm, and in 1853 the name was 
changed to Gebriider Thonet 
(Thonet Brothers.) An American 
assembly operation and show- 
room were established in New 
York, followed by showrooms 
in all major European capitals. 
When, in 1856, Gebriider 
Thonet received a patent on 
its revolutionary technique of 
manufacture, the furniture 
industry had clearly entered 
the “bentwood era? 


The earliest known fumiture 
assembly line methods were 
perfected at Thonet's first 
factory in Koritschan, Moravia 
(Czechoslovakia.) These ad- 
vances made it possible for 
Gebrüder Thonet to market 
the first mass-produced furni- 
ture in the world. 


Arm Chair *B9, origi- 
nally produced in 1870. 
Le Corbusier used itin 
so many of his interiors 
that this model is widely 
referred to as the 
"Corbusier chair’ 


Thonet's first folding 
chair (c. 1860-1866). 


Embossed and per- 
forated seats offered 
decorative alternatives 
fo the more widely 
used cane. 


= 


> (= 


In 1860, Thonet intro: 
duced the bentwood 
rocker; extending the 
application of the 
process to other modes 
of seating. 


Export Chair #48 —the 
“hairpin chair" was 
introduced in 1876 and 
established a standard 
of simple elegance that 
remains unchallenged 


LONDON, 124 Midh Hear 


PEST. Thonet -Hof | 
* BRUSSEL, Boulevard Central 2. 


This is the second ina 
series of capsule histo- 
ries saluting the 150th 
anniversary of Thonet. 
The entire series will be 
reproduced as a poster. 
For a free copy, write us. 


Thonet 

Dept.: Poster 

494 East Princess Street 
P.O. Box 1587 

York, Pa 17405 


Se e Ue Se = One hundred fifty years 
= ee of Thonet: 1830/1980 
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Views 


After the “Beyond” issue 

I just finished your December issue, a 
superb job which I plan to keep as a 
permanent addition to my library. 
Bravo, also to Mark Simon for creating 
a fine piece of Yankee Architecture. 
Hopefully, we will see more and more 
of this kind of sensitive, sensible design 
in the 1980s. 

Edward R. Roehm, AIA 

The Design Collaborative, P.C./Edward R. 
Roehm, Architect AIA 

Virginia Beach, Va 


Congratulations to you and your crew 
for the December issue. It seemed to me 
a marvelous summary of where P/A (if 
not Architecture) is at and I welcome 
signs that we may all be coming together 
again by recognizing the richness rather 
than the rarity of our art form. 

In order to create their inviting 
target, it always seemed to me that 
Post-Modernist critics strained too hard 
in defining the hell out of "Modern"— 
placing and holding mainstream archi- 
tecture at a point it passed through 30 
or 40 years ago—in order to give it a 
swift kick. But, OK—the points, how- 
ever unfairly scored, are granted. 

A serious profession had become 
over-serious and its puritanism de- 
served a good dig in the ribs. Wit and 
humor have been most effective in 
broadening aesthetic horizons and 
loosening up tight practice. Now if P/A 
can continue to poke some of that same 
fun at the pretentious and obscurantist 
language of much of today's criticism, 
perhaps we can begin to understand 
one another. 

It's hard to believe that Suzanne 
Stephens’ brilliant opening piece was 
written by the same pen that drew your 
confusing "Conclusion"— maybe it's just 
that poetry is harder than prose. The 
mainstream isn't going to go away, but 
we will listen if talked at, not down to. 
Robert F. Gatje, FAIA 
Marcel Breuer Associates 
New York, NY 


All that verbal broken-field running 
(P/A, Dec. 1979) by Ms. Stephens, 
Messrs. Dixon, Morton et al. brought 
tears of laughter to my eyes. 

My instincts tell me that P/A soon will 
publish excerpts from Tom Wolfe's new 
book “The Architected Word” (a candid 
look up and down the east-coast archi- 
tectural axis—that mythical locus where 
criticism occasionally is built and archi- 
tecture mostly is shot from typewriters). 

To turn a Dr. Johnson (Philip, of 
course) q ip around: “God bless the old 
fogies, God bless architectural history!” 
Jeremy Scott Wood 
Weston, Ma 


It is with some embarrassment that one 
understands the fact that Michael 
Graves received the largest number of 
P/A Design Awards between the years 
1970-79, twelve awards in ten years 
(P/A December issue). The P/A Design 
Awards are supposed to represent the 
most innovative and challenging archi- 
tectural ideas of the period. While I find 
Graves’ work lovely and even “darling” 
as my mother-in-law would say, it ap- 
pears that architects unable to cope with 
the looming and depressing issues of 
energy cutbacks, when engineers dictate 
building plan and form, high interest 
rates, increasing legal battles, com- 
puterization and unemployment, are re- 
treating into a safe and pretty fantasy 
world of cutouts and pastels. 

While we continue to endlessly discuss 
pink vs. lavender or whether Eisen- 
man's House IV is more ideologically si- 
lent than House VI, or whether Chip- 
pendale is more shocking than Roman 
aqueduct for skyscraper tops, the pro- 
fession is fighting hard to simply keep 
alive. One bright note on which to end 
the 70's: A print of the extensively pub- 
lished Graves drawing of the Fargo- 
Moorehead Cultural Bridge is featured 
in the Neiman Marcus Christmas 
Catalog—price $3,000. There is a mar- 
ket for paper architecture. Get out your 
color pencils, unemployed and under- 
paid architects! 

Tara D. Lamont, AIA 
Lamont Associates 
Aberdeen, SD 


I read and enjoyed your December issue 
on Post-Modern architecture. I was dis- 
appointed, however, that two aspects of 
the phenomenon were not discussed. 

First, it would have been worthwhile 
to compare Post-Modernism with simi- 
lar movements in the past, such as the 
classical and colonial revival which 
buried the seminal activity of the 
Shingle-Style period in American archi- 
tecture. Second, and more important, 
would have been an analysis of the 
socio-political aspects of Modern and 
Post-Modern architecture touched 
upon in the John Morris Dixon editorial 
prefacing the issue. 

We tend to forget that the Interna- 
tional Style was at least partially a prod- 
uct of the egalitarian aftermath of the 
communist revolution in Europe. (The 
first issue of De Stijl, the magazine of the 
Dutch modernist movement, included a 
"manifesto," no doubt influenced by a 
similar work by Marx and Engels.) A 
concern for the welfare of the working 
class, through improved mass housing 
and town planning, is a continuing as- 
pect of European architecture in the 
1920s and 1930s, and at least one of the 
determinants of the machine esthetic. 

With this perspective, Post-Modern- 
ism would seem to be an American 
Bourgeois reaction to modern architec- 
ture, and the historical “allusions” of the 
style no more than bits of conspicuous 
consumption. In the spirit of French 
critic Roland Barthes, whose essays 
explore the symbolic content of popular 
Bourgeois culture, these architectural 
allusions are significant because they are 


extraneous and expensive, not because 
they are historical. 

James W. Hadley 

Gaudy Hadley Associates 

Souih Nyack-on-Hudson, NY 


Unlisted winners 

I have delayed writing regarding the in- 
teresting article "Book of Lists" in the 
December 1979 issue by Suzanne 
Stephens, until I could find a reason 
which would make it appear as if ego 
alone were not my sole concern. 

First, the rationalization: I am sure 
other architects missed out in being in- 
cluded for the same reason, i.e., name 
change of firm. 

Next to the specifics. Under "Firms 
Awarded Most" there are listed ten 
which two or more times were included 
in P/A's Awards Program between the 
years 1970 and 1979. During that time, 
I received a citation for the proposed 
Office Building Annex, U.S. Embassy, 
Paris, while I was Senior Partner and 
Partner-In-Charge of the project for 
Shreve Lamb & Harmon Associates. 
This was published in January 1973. 

Subsequently, as often happens in the 
profession, the firm was reorganized 
and eventually divided, in part under 
my name, Robert Wagenseil Jones & 
Associates/Architects; this project, 
which was unfortunately later aban- 
doned, continued with my firm. In 
1977, I received recognition in that 
year's program, for the Goebel Collec- 
tors’ Club (P/A, Jan. 1978). I might add 
that in both cases my Associate was Evan 
Schwartz, who deserves a great deal of 
the credit among others. 

While I realize that the connection be- 
tween the two firms or their lineal de- 
scent would have been difficult to de- 
termine, I do feel justified in writing this 
letter. I should add that the significance 
of the program is an additional reason. 
Robert W. Jones, AIA 
Robert Wagenseil Jones & Associates 
New York, NY 


It's not too important, but maybe an 
example of P/A's perceived focus on the 
efforts of a celebrated few. 

You have overlooked our two P/A 
Awards (Jan. 1973, p. 76, p. 108) in your 
"Book of Lists" and award winners of the 
1970s. 

Lee Harris Pomeroy 
New York, NY 


What is architecture saying to them? 
The question posed in the title of the 
recent article "Does Post-Modernism 
communicate?" is moot. The important 
questions are: 

1) What does Post-Modernism com- 
municate? 

2) Are perceived meanings, uniform 
and do they correspond with the in- 
tended meanings? 

3) Are the communicated meanings 
of a Post-Modern building more acces- 
sible and of greater value to human be- 
ings than the meanings communicated 
by a Modern building? 

One more question would I ask. 
Should Hillingdon Civic Centre be used 
[Continued on page 14] 


¢ ~~ Optional power pole assembly 
brings wiring from ceiling. 


YOU MIGHTCHOOSE 
8000 SERIES PANELS 
FOR THEIRWIRING 
OPTIONS ALONE. 


Concealed dual 
vertical raceways 
at each panel end. 
Panel Power Optional floor 
Connector dis- power-in assembly. 
tributes power 


between panels. Base provides 
raceway for telephone 
and data processing 
wiring and connectors 


Panel Power assembly 

with dual 20-amp circuits. Up to four double 
receptacles per panel 
Quick plug-in installation 


Power base cover. 


Pass through cable— 

a cost saving option 
allowing for future panel 
electrification. 


It's a thought certainly worth considering. For here, 
within a highly versatile office system, is a wide 
variety of cost saving wiring options: You buy only 
what you need now—add on or rearrange as later 
needs for power and communications require. This 
same freedom of choice is apparent throughout 
the 8000 Series System concept...a concept that 
offers design compatibility with free-standing 
furniture... and also offers all the components 


needed for open plan offices 
Call Wayne Wilkins at N 
312-859-2600, or write for our 
new 8000 Series Systems IN 
Furniture brochure. 
ALL-STEEL 


ONE OF THE J companies 
Aurora, Illinois 60507 
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Ina World of Ordinary Windows 


ung. Irsbeenaround 
long enough to have eorned the title "Old 
Undependable." If you want to heat or cool 
the great outdoors, double hung should be 
your first choice. What the Packard was to 
the car, double hung is to windows. A good 
idea whose time has passed. 


A, The DISCO T-2001 reduces the ini- 
tial heating and air conditioning 
requirements. Provides the ultimate 
in heat and cold transfer reduction. 
Reduces noise pollution by as 
much as 50% and dramatically 
lowers cleaning and maintenance 
costs. 


B. The first side hinged, in-swinging 
aluminum casement window fea- 


turing a poured-in-place polyurethane thermal 


Insulated Glass. Sometimes the 


obvious answers aren't so obvious. Ask owners 
who've experienced seal fracture failures. They've 
found that insulated glass delivers improved shading 
coefficients when it clouds up. An unorthodox way 
1o save energy. But tough on folks who want to look 
outside. 


Fixed. me most popular commercial 
window system in the world today. The fixed 
window is simplicity in itself. Non-operable, 
no emergency ventilation and no chance for 
easy repair. If your father-in-law is a window 
washer, be sure to specify fixed windows 


C. Wedge-glazing system provides a 
high compression seal between 
glass and aluminum, preventing air 
and water infiltration. 


D, Heli-arc welded corners provide 
greater in-place frame stability. 


E, Fully enclosed narrow slat venetian 


barrier. A full 96” separation is provided between maintenance free. 
the interior and exterior surface of the frame mem- 


bers. U value .47. 


blinds help provide shading coeffi- 
cients as lowas.10 when set at 45 degrees. Virtually 


Copyright 1980, DISCO Aluminum Products Company, Inc. O: 15/Di 


Meet Disco...The Overachiever. 


H . d - 

Slider. ry to wash this one from the Pivoting. You don't have to be a The Overachiever. The DISCO 
inside. Better yet, try to keep it on track. fortune teller to predict the future of pivoting system. Operable, double or friple glazed, Inexpen- 
Famous for easy air and water infiltration. windows. Because they pivot across the Sive to clean and maintain. Side hinged, casement 
They work best when accompanied by are- weather stripping, they invite damage to the inswing is our favorite. The DISCO T-2001 has a U 
poirman. 


thermal seal. As they get older, pivoting win- 
dows let people inside know what's going 
on outside. 


value of .47 and a shading coefficient as low as .10. 
No other window does more to save energy and 
reduce life cycle cost. 


NoOther Window Does a Better Job 
Of Reducing Energy Waste and Life Cycle Cost. 


have a way of becoming mediocre when faced with the challenge of reducing energy and life cycle costs, 
s may not meet the needs and government regulations of the 1980's and beyond. 


Enter the overachiever. DISCO. A customized window system which assures maximum thermal efficiency and minimum air and 
water infiltration in an operable design. Perfect for combating energy waste and maintenance expense. 


Our double and triple glazed systems are as malleable as you are imaginative. Each 
can be customized to meet your exacting specifications. 


DISCO's ready for an age when good is no longer good enough.. with windows that 
reflect the solid ideas of forward looking design. 


Test us. If we don't have answers to your challenges, chances are they don't exist. 


Write or call today for a free copy of “WINDOWS,” a question of cost vs. worth. Should you want to meet with d 
a DISCO architectural representative or require aid with drawings or specifications, contact Steve Berryman, DISCO Aluminum Products Company, P.O. Box 1019, Selma, Alabama 36701, (205) 875-9283 
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Views continued from page 10 


as a model for Post-Modern design in 
the rare instance when my client is not 
an accountant? 

Paul Ashley 

St. Paul, Mn 


The rankings given these buildings 
(“Does Post-Modernism communicate?” 
P/A, Dec. 1979, p. 84) reminds us that 
architecture does communicate in a most 
direct and effective way. The high- 
ranked examples appear to communi- 
cate that their architects had respect for 
the forms and materials used, and for 
the users of the buildings. The low- 
ranked examples seem to say that the 
architect lacked this respect, and that 
the forms are selected and used in an 
almost sarcastic and flip fashion. Pon- 
derous pages of buzz-words such as we 
have been burdened with in the past few 
ears are not needed to explain a 
uilding—the building speaks for itself. 
Harvie P. Jones 
Jones & Herrin Architects, AIA 
Huntsville, Al 


Steps of Providence clarification 
{Since our January P/A Awards issue 
went to press, a question has arisen as to 
whether Rhode Island School of Design 
was, in fact, a “client” for the First 
Award-winning ‚Steps of Providence 
(Jan., p. 90) as required by the rules of 
the competition. The following letter 
sheds light on this question.—Editor.] 


The purpose of this letter is to clarify 
the relationship between the Rhode Is- 
land School of Design and ourselves as 
authors of the project, “The Steps of 
Providence.” Having discussed the situ- 
ation with the president of the school, 
Dr. Lee Hall, we have agreed that an 
explanation is warranted here in order 
to avoid some misunderstandings as to 
the status of the project in relation to 
the institution and ourselves. 

In the strict legal sense of the word 
the Rhode Island School of Design is 
not our client, as there has been no offi- 
cial contract drawn up or legal agree- 
ment established between the school 
and ourselves as architects. The project 
was undertaken by us acting on our own 
volition. Nevertheless, a situation of a 
more complex nature has evolved for 
some time which has finally led to our 
submission of the project to the Pro- 
gressive Architecture Awards program. 
It was with the utmost sense of profes- 
sional dedication that we wanted the 
project to be judged, and we felt that the 
project could contribute to current pro- 
fessional developments in architectural 
design. Certainly, the recognition of 
“The Steps of Providence” by the 
Awards jury has been encouraging and 
reassuring. So, I would like to briefly 
outline now how the project developed, 
under what circumstances it evolved 
and specifically the nature of our rela- 
tionship with the school. 

From its initial conception to its final 
submission to the Progressive Architec- 
ture Awards Program the project has 


been two years in the making; it was de- 
cided to undertake it because for some 
time now there have been in the school's 
environment informal discussions about 
the possibilities of completing and re- 
modeling the present fabric of the RISD 
campus. Given our position within the 
profession and my position as professor 
and Head of the Department of Archi- 
tecture at RISD, we considered it ap- 
propriate for us to demonstrate— 
through actual design—some of the 
splendid possibilities inherent in the 
buildings and grounds of this institu- 
tion, as well as to present a kind of mas- 
ter plan for possible future develop- 
ment. During the year 1978/79 there 
was on campus a committee of mixed 
composition engaged in an analysis of 
students’ physical needs and building 
possibilities; I met with them, and we 
utilized their programmatic findings in 
our project. These were completed with 
meetings with some school personalities, 
for instance, the then Acting Director of 
the Museum of Art, in order to better 
know their needs and expectations of 
growth. The information about build- 
ings and grounds stored up in the Phys- 
ical Plant Office was thoroughly con- 
sulted and completed with our own sur- 
veys. Once I informed the school's au- 
thorities about our doings they kindly 
reviewed it; the project was first pre- 
sented to a rather large administrative 
meeting in the form of a rough series of 
sketches and drawings and it was later 
shown to the President and some Vice- 
Presidents with copies of final ren- 
derings. Permission for its submission to 
your Awards Program was requested 
and granted. Throughout my conversa- 
tions with some School's Trustees I in- 
formed them about the project and 
about its exhibition as a conceptual de- 
sign proposal, together with some 
others, at the Cooper-Hewitt Museum 
last summer. Later on when the First 
Award was unanimously given to the 
project I informed Dr. Hall and some 
other administrative personalities and 
together we acknowledged some of the 
positive things that such a prestigious 
event could bring to our School, espe- 
cially in terms of its image, its construc- 
tive contribution to the development of 
the School and public relations in gen- 
eral. Reprints of the upcoming publica- 
tion were ordered, as you know, and 
their eventual distribution to the alumni 
and others associated with the school 
was thought by the administration to be 
beneficial for RISD. 

The project was undertaken out of 
loving enthusiasm for architecture, and 
with the belief in its possibilities as a con- 
tribution to present professional discus- 
sion and as a demonstration of the ar- 
chitectural potential of the RISD cam- 
pus intermingled with Providence. The 
project is, as you know, realistic, 
technologically and culturally feasible. 
It is not utopian; the level of completion 
and detailing is characteristic of those 
projects that want to be built. We, there- 
fore, honestly and good-heartedly be- 
lieve the project qualifies to enter your 
competition. Given the condition of ar- 
chitecture in society today (that is, the 


architecture-versus-building confronta- 
tion, the scarcity of commissions and the 
fierce competition all this generates) 
situations like ours and some others 
equally difficult to define in strict pro- 
fessional terms are bound to occur. 
Their correct treatment at occasions 
such as the P/A Award might require 
some redefinition of terms and some 
new categories, all of which cannot but 
contribute to the advancement of our 
profession. 

The content of this letter is known to 
President Hall and bears her approval. 
My apologies for the inconveniences 
this might have caused. 

Rodolfo Machado 
Machado-Silvetti Architects 
Boston, Ma 


Corrections on reflections 
Perceptive readers may have noted that 
the large photo on pp. 68-69 (P/A, Dec. 
1979) was "flopped" left to right; al- 
though the pool terrace is virtually 
symmetrical, wall treatments at the two 
ends of the space differ, as the plan in- 
dicates. 

Experts on the New York skyline may 
have noticed the photo on p. 55, bottom 
right, is similarly "flopped." 


Amplification 

The announcement of the "Design and 
Energy" competition (P/A, Dec. 1979, p. 
44), sponsored by the ASCA, DoE, and 
the Brick Institute of America, neg- 
lected to specify that the competition is 
open to students only. 
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Progressive Architecture 
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INTRODUCES 


It’s good looking. And it’s unusual. Most important of all, H the round form ensures good contact between them. No 
it creates benefits for both people and the working environ- long distances separate people as at a rectangular table. 


ment. A round table has few dead surfaces. You can The round table is part of a complete series of office 
reach almost any part of the table without getting ROUND furniture, All components can be simply and easily 


up from your chair. All the things you use in your combined. The series also includes rectangular side 


daily work are conveniently at hand. And a round OFFICE tables. All surfaces are made of wood. Legs and con- 
table is an ideal combination of work place and con- nections are made of aluminum. Colors are natural, 


ference board, Even when there are many people at the table, mahogany and blackstained ash. Please write for free color brochure. 
Dux Interiors, Inc.: 305 East 63rd Street, New York City. Design Mart International, the Ice House, 151 Union Street, San Francisco. 
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HOW 
TO MAKE 
CARPET 


Just take a look at the 
list of ingredients. 

You'll see that the look 
of a carpet—its color, 
style, construction—is im- 
portant, but there's a lot 
more to it. What you see is 
not always what you get. That's 
why carpet specifications always 
include the three major elements: 


Construction pile yarns, primary backing, and 
secondary backing. 
Face Fiber Backings are the hidden bonus 
Yarn Ply that helps a carpet's appearance, 
Machine Gauge performance, wear, durability —and 
is a plus factor for installation and 
Stitches Per Inch maintenance. Backings can even add 
Pile Height-Finished AE EN An PERI ; 
most all backings, like almost all carpe 
Face Weight face yarns, are synthetic now. And Patchogue 
Backings Plymouth, which originated the very concept of 
Pri P synthetic backings a generation ago, makes the best of 
rimary them and the most of them. Its Poly Bac primary backings, 
Secondary — available in a whole range of colors, constructions, and 
i weaves, can be specified for heavy traffic, commercial use, light 
cae traffic, even for outdoor use. And ActionBac secondary backing, 


fast replacing jute throughout the carpet industry, has opened a whole 
new world of use for carpeting. 
After all, an architect has to know all about the supports and framework for 
his buildings. So anyone who works with carpets should know the carpet's 
supports and framework, and that's exactly what backings are. 
There's a simple way: Backings by Patchogue Plymouth. Every carpet manufac- 
turer knows them, and so should you. 


Poly 


Atlanta. Georgia 30339 
(404) 955-0935 Primary Backing Secondary Backing 
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Peninsular Diesel 


plus.. 


Single source ba 
Detroit Diesel-powered generator sets: 


¢ 24-hour service and parts * Full stock of Detroit 


* Factory trained Diesel Allison parts 
technicians and reliabilt' 

* Complete tools and remanufactured 
equipment assemblies 


Your Detroit Diesel Allison PowerPro... 


Peninsular Diesel, Inc. 
4000 Stecker Avenue 


Dearborn, Mich. ası26 


(313) 584-6150 
2940 Clydon Avenue, S. W. 715 S. Outer Drive 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 49509 Saginaw, Michigan 48601 
Phone: (616) 531-1770 Phone: (517) 753-4411 


ANNOUNCING THE 
OWENS-CORNING ENERGY A 


WINNERS FOR 1979. 


FOUR WINNERS. Seven honorable mentions. In all, eleven designs 
as efficient with their environment as they are with energy. 

Designs representing the labors of an elite corps of architects and 
engineers. Individuals who realize that the need to create exciting, 
energy-efficient buildings is not just a noble gesture but a necessity. 

On the following pages are the four winning designs. Their 
creators. And the environment with which each structure will coexist. 


partner in Hart 
in John Grah: 


PROJECT: Solar Energy Research Institute, Golden, Colorado. 
nter is a perfect example of practicing what one 


A steplike complex of two-, three- and four-story buildings 
interspersed with greenhouses and solar courts, All nestled in a 
natural "sun bowl" on the south slope of a Colorado mesa. Protected 
from the winds, yet open to the full force of the sun. 

Over 80 percent of the building's power is passively and actively 
supplied by energy systems using renewable resources. 

In total, this "tribute" to solar power will consume less than a 
quarter of the energy required by comparable buildings. 


MR. DING: This structure not only houses energy research fa 
but also demonstrates state-of-t X hnology in solar and 
other renewable energy sources. 


2ol.; Vic Langhart, Rogers | Langhart, Arch: 


idgers, Bridgers and Pax Eng.. Albuquerque, N. Mex.; James G C.F. Murphy c., Archt., Chicago, Ill 


PROJECT: Department of Energy/Argonne National Laboratories 
Program Support Facility, Argonne, Illinois. 

It's four-fifths office building. And one-fifth water retention pond. 

Circular and compact. A design that's perfectly tuned to the 
nondirectional nature of the building site. And one that offers mini- 
mum exterior wall space; maximum office space. 

Skylights are interspersed across the undulating roof providing 
up to 65 percent of the interior lighting. 

On the southside overlooking the pond are three canted, vertical 
rows of solar collectors. 

The mechanical system utilizes solar for heating and cooling, 
internal heat recovery and a low-velocity air distribution system. 


MR. GRUMMAN: This building has a projected energy consumption 
of slightly over 27,000 Btu's per square foot per year. And that's 
quite an accomplishment in a northern climate. 
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PROJECT: Summertree Housing Development, Sacramento, Cal. 

Think of this development as 144 individual energy-conserving 
dwellings, All existing on eight acres of suburban Sacramento soil. 

The quintessential housing project. Combining some of the best 
architectural features of the single-family house with energy efficiency. 

Each unit is equipped with both active and passive energy com- 
ponents. Including solar collectors with individual computer controls. 

Landscaping and site planning contribute heavily to the devel- 
opment's energy performance as well as to its livability. 

Each unit has a southern orientation. Double-glazed windows. 
And clerestory windows for natural lighting and ventilation. 


MR. MARSHALL: The project is architecturally compatible with the 
environment. It's refreshing to see a residential developer who is 
concerned with the integration of energy conservation and 
architecture. 


PROJECT: California Farm Bureau, Sacramento, Cal. 

When completed, this two-story structure will be recessed into 
the earth, With the appropriate sides utilizing screen planting; the 
west side being bermed out. 

The heating, ventilating and air-conditioning systems are 
designed to save 74 percent of the heating and cooling energy as 
compared to a conventional plan. The energy savings will be 
achieved through the evaporative cooling at night of chilled water 
which is stored and utilized for cooling. Also by computer room 
heat recovery, and a solar-assisted domestic hot water heater. 


MR. HARTMAN: Here is a very careful pairing of a simple energy- 
conserving design with sophisticated controls of conventional 
mechanical equipment. 


HONORABLE MENTIONS — C: 
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heuga u.S.a. INC. ss suve ve kenner wors cem 


THE ORIGINAL CARPET SQUARES 


Luxury underfoot. It's one of the appeals of New York City’s El Parador Restaurant. Their choice of floor 
covering: Switchable heuga carpet squares. Budget-pleasing durability and convenience. 
Eye-pleasing beauty. 


Client: El Parador Restaurant, New York City. Product: heuga Jet. Color: Red/Black. 
Date of installation: September, 1979. 


In Canada: heuga canada Itd. 185 Carlingview Drive Rexdale (Toronto) Ontario 416-675-2410 
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PA News report 


P/A Awards Program 
wins 1980 AIA Medal 


Progressive Architecture's annual Awards 
program has been awarded a 1980 AIA 
Medal in recognition of its inspiration of 
and influence on the architectural pro- 
fession. The awarding of the medal was 
made public, appropriately, at P/A's an- 
nual Design Awards ceremony on Janu- 
ary 18 at the Plaza Hotel in New York. 

The P/A Awards program was in- 
itiated in 1953 to recognize and encour- 
age outstanding architectural design in 
the project stage. Subsequently, the 
program was expanded to include 
urban design and planning projects and 
applied architectural research. 

The competition is open to projects 
undertaken for a specific client by de- 
sign professionals in the U.S. and 
Canada. Projects must be scheduled for 
implementation during the year in 
which the award is presented. The 
awards jury consists of eight distin- 
guished individuals from the three 
areas of architectural design, urban de- 
sign and planning, and architectural re- 
search. Judging takes place in Sep- 
tember; winners are announced in 
January, and winning entries are fea- 
tured in the January issue. 

In recognizing the Awards program 
as "the watchword of the evolution of 
architecture," the AIA Jury on Institute 
Honors confirmed the program's suc- 
cess in forwarding architectural de- 
velopments and bringing to realization 
the cutting edge of ongni theory. The 
jury praised the Awards program as 
“the catalyzer of the best talent and 
work in this country for years, produc- 
ing a lively contest between—and a valid 
platform for—both young and older 
professionals to test their ideas.” 

Lauding the program, the jury felt 
that it had provided a forum for archi- 
tectural concerns over the past quarter- 
century: “These design trends . . . were 
seen in the P/A awards, embodied in 
real projects, just as they were penetrat- 
ing the consciousness of the profession 
asa whole. The effect has been to lend 
authority to new concepts and ap- 
proaches, and to hasten their adoption. 
In attempting to pass judgment on what 
lay just ahead, the P/A awards program 
has inevitably become one of the factors 
influencing the course of American ar- 
chitecture.” The medal will be pre- 
sented at the AIA National Convention 
in Cincinnati, June 1-4. 


From 1954 to 1980: twenty-seven years of PIA Awards, recognized with an AIA Medal. 


Other winners 
AIA medals are also being presented 
this year to landscape architect M. Paul 
Friedberg and to architectural acousti- 
cian Cyril M. Harris, both in recognition 
of their individual contributions to 
the architectural profession. Friedberg, 
noted for his design of urban parks and 
playgrounds, was praised for his ability 
to “introduce a new dimension of life 
for different ages and social groups in 
the urban environment.” A partner in 
the New York firm of M. Paul Friedberg 
and Partners, Friedberg has been a vice 
president of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects since 1976. The 
founder and director of the program in 
landscape architecture at the City Col- 
lege of New York, he has also taught at 
Pratt Institute, Columbia University, 
and the University of Pennsylvania. 
Among his best-known works are the 
Riis Plaza and Amphitheater, New 
York; Niagara Falls Rainbow Center 
and Winter Garden (P/A, Aug. 1978, 
p. 72); and Peavy Plaza, Minneapolis. 
Harris, a professor of architecture 
and engineering at Columbia Univer- 
sity, was recognized for his “ingenuity 
and dedication . . . not only to the prog- 
ress of science, but also to the develop- 
ment of sound within the human envi- 
ronment and architectural space." As an 
acoustical consultant, Harris has assisted 


in the design of such major facilities as 
the new Symphony Hall in Salt Lake 
City; Avery Fisher Hall and the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House in New York's 
Lincoln Center; and the Kennedy 
Center auditorium in Washington, DC. 
A member of the National Academy of 
Engineering, Harris received the Acad- 
emy's Sabine Medal in 1977. In the 
same year, he was also awarded the 
Philadelphia Franklin Institute's Frank- 
lin Medal for his contributions to the 
acoustical engineering. 

Another AIA medal went to Lady 
Bird Johnson for her "strong and con- 
tinued interest in the preservation of 
the environment, both built and 
natural.” The former First Lady’s ac- 
complishments include the founding of 
the Committee for a More Beautiful 
Capitol in 1965, the spearheading of the 
Highway Beautification Act of 1965, 
and the Historic Preservation Act of 
1966. 

The Rouse Co. of Columbia, Md, re- 
ceived an AIA medal as “a group re- 
sponsible for specific accomplishments 
demonstrating the integration of several 
disciplines related to architecture.” The 
award was for the Faneuil Hall Market, 
in Boston, of which Rouse was the de- 
veloper. 

Nine individuals were elected honor- 
ary members of the AIA for their con- 
tributions to architecture and allied 
fields: Ise Gropius, Lady Bird Johnson, 
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News report continued from page 23 


Paul Mellon, Maria Fay Murray, Walter 
F. Pritchard II, Mario G. Salvadori, Ju- 
lian B. Serrill, Mary Chapman Smith, 
and Mrs. Gerald H. Westby. Nine 
foreign architects were named honorary 
fellows of the AIA: John Hamilton An- 
drews of Australia, Gilbert R. Beatson 
of Canada, Adolf Ciborowski of Poland, 
Rafael De La-Hoz of Spain, Norman 
Foster of the United Kingdom, Leandro 
V. Locsin of the Philippines, Kingston 
Loo of Malaysia, Fumihiko Maki of 
Japan and Richard Joachim Sahl of 
West Germany. 


Exhibitions 


Buildings for BEST Products 
Museum of Modern Art, New York 
Dec. 13, 1979-Feb. 10, 1980 


With the honesty peculiar to the com- 
mercial world, the exhibit of six archi- 
tects’ designs for the showrooms of the 
BEST Products Co. “tells all": The at- 
titudes of the nation’s largest catalog- 
showroom merchandiser, of the nation’s 
foremost museum of modern art, and 
of some of the best-known “design” ar- 
chitects in the country towards the par- 
ticular form of commercial architecture 
that the BEST showrooms represent. 
The show discloses the concerns of the 
established trend-setters of commerce 
and architecture and the way in which 
these pass at skew angles to each other. 

BEST and MOMA invited architects 
Charles Moore, Alan Greenberg, 
Robert Stern, Anthony Lumsden, Stan- 
ley Tigerman, and Michael Graves to 
design a company showroom for Any- 
strip, U.S.A, Photos of built BEST 
showrooms by SITE, Inc., a showroom 
by Venturi, Rauch & Scott Brown, and 
the company headquarters by Hardy 
Holzman Pfeiffer Associates accompany 
the drawings and models by the six in- 
vited designers. 

BEST has already acquired a reputa- 
tion for its conscious concern with 
showroom design. Its name has come to 
be identified with the New York archi- 
tectural firm of SITE, Inc., which has 
designed half a dozen BEST showrooms 
since 1972. SITE’s approach to the 
problem has been to design a prototype 
showroom box, on which various opera- 
tions could be performed to make it into 
a unique building. For the most part, 
these artistic operations have en 
confined to the brick showroom 
facade—peeling it off, crumbling it 
down, lang it back—though a recent 
proposal calls for the box to be trans- 
formed into a “terrarium” (P/A, Jan. 
1980, p. 42). 

BEST clearly appreciates SITE’s 
dualistic designing. The commission for 
the MOMA exhibit, sponsored by 
BEST, specified that the showroom box 


Two SITE showrooms: Houston's “Crum- 
bling Facade”; Richmond, Va’s, “Tilt.” 


was to remain unaltered; the architec- 
ture was to take place on the outside 
only. BEST's view (which MOMA ac- 
tively propagates in this show and in a 
fascinating catalog) is that architecture, 
insofar as it is art, consists entirely of 
surface decoration. 

SITE’s view of commercial architec- 
ture coexists profitably with that of 
BEST. As the photos of SITE projects 
demonstrate, showroom commissions 
provide an ideal opportunity for SITE’s 
exercises in architecture as a phenom- 
enological and participatory process. 

A built alternative to SITE's approach 
is Venturi's showroom, whose gaudily 
flowered wrapping spoofs the architect's 
own renowned concept of the Deco- 
rated Shed by taking that notion to 
an appropriate extreme. The Hardy 
Holzman Pfeiffer headquarters build- 
ing, which cloaks an elegantly organized 
plan with a graceful curve of glass block, 
is quite attractive, but addresses a totally 
different problem. 

The six designs which constitute the 
focus of the show stand in marked con- 
trast to the realized buildings and to the 
concepts those embody. As objets d'art 
in a museum-bound sense, they have 
obviously different parameters. But, 
while each architect interpreted the 
commission as an opportunity for the 
sort of investigation particularly in- 
teresting to himself, they are all state- 
ments on commercial shopping strip ar- 
chitecture significantly at variance with 
the comments built by BEST. 

None of the six shares SITE’s concern 
with a democratically public art, nor 
Venturi's receptiveness to the taste sub- 
culture of the strip. Moore, Greenberg, 
and Lumsden, however, accepted the 
BEST concept of the showroom: a box 
with a cover which does not describe or 
refer to the box's contents. Moore's glit- 
tering sculpture, a relief of abstract 
elephants copied in multiple from those 
designed for the San Francisco Fair of 
1939 by architects Bakewell and Weihe 


Venturi's decorated shed-room. 


and sculptor Donald Macky, is so mag- 
nificent it. neither needs nor wants the 
showroom as an excuse for existence. 
Greenberg's classical colonnade lacks 
the architect's customary wit. Emulating 
the dignity of older department stores 
in the center city, it would surely look 
like tacky fake Williamsburg on the 
strip. 

Lumsden's design is deceptive. Al- 
though it appears at first to deal with the 
entire box, it merely extends to the cor- 
ners as well as the planar surface of the 
front. The design's resemblance to a 
giant base molding kicked off the build- 


HHPA's Headquarters for BEST. 
ing makes it appear as some sort of ar- 
chitectural parody of SI TE's work, but 
closer inspection proves its form to be 
an outgrowth of Lumsden’s own 
geometric concerns. 

Though Robert Stern designed only a 
facade, it implies the building behind. 
Using symbolic elements from architec- 
ture and commerce, the facade de- 
scribes the showroom and its activity in 
great detail. Columns bent under the 
weight of the golden pediment of the 
temple of commerce are also monu- 
ments to capital-ism, being topped with 
[News report continued on page 29) 
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Lumsden's proposed showroom faqade. 


Follow the leader. 


SHELBY WILLIAMS. 
In wicker or rattan, in wood 
or metal, whatever—if you 
want top quality and innovative 
designs, follow the leader. 
Shelby Williams. No other 
single source in the world 
offers you more. It’s as 

simple as that. 


eU 
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SHELBY WILLIAMS INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Executive Offices 

P. O. Box 1028 
Morristown, TN 37814 
Phone (615) 586-7000 


Canadian Licensee 

Furniture Industries Ltd. 
335 Clayson Rd. 

Weston (Toronto), Canada, M9M 2H4 
Phone (416) 741-9100 


Showrooms in principal cities 
worldwide. For a complete catalog, 
write on your company letterhead to 
Dept. A, P. O. Box 1028 
Morristown, TN 37814 
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Introducing the window you've been 
asking for: 

The Terratone colored Andersen 
Perma-Shield Narroline® double-hung 
window. 

It has the same long life and 
pr actically care-free exterior as the white 

erma-Shield® double- -hung window. 


The same trim, classic profile, 

The same energy-saving double-pane 
insulating glass. 

The same precise snug-fitting design. 


Only now, it’s in Terratone. 


It’s Andersen’s unique earth-hued color 


that blends so naturally with wood, 

brick, stone and masonry. 
Beautiful, yes. But practical, too. 
For over the exterior of the window's 


on. Printing limitations prohibit exact duplication of Terratone cola 


frame and sill lies a layer of rigid vinyl. 

And over the entire sash is a special 
hard Terratone polyester-urethane finish. 

The result is a tough window exterior 
that fights flaking, blistering, peeling 
or chippmg And it doesn’t need painting 
every few years. 

The Andersen Perma-Shield Narroline 
double-hung window. Now in Terratone, 
too. In a wide range of proven popular sizes. 
All quick and easy to install. 

Want a first-hand look? 

You got it. 

See your nearby Andersen dealer or 
distributor. He's in the Yellow Pages. 

The beautiful way to save fuel * 


Andersen Wiadoenlle =. 


actual sample for 
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CORIAN makes your most 
imaginative ideas suddenly practical. 


With opalescent beauty. Easy care. Wood-like workability. 


CORIAN® building products are your ideal 
choice for interior horizontal and vertical surfacing 
applications where you need a combination of beauty, 
durability and easy care. 

Add to this a workability that approaches that of 
a fine hardwood, and you can quickly see that many 
of the imaginative customizing ideas you may have 
considered and abandoned are now beautifully practi- 
cal with CORIAN. 

All this is possible because CORIAN, unlike 
laminated or coated synthetic products, is solid, with 
color and pattern all the way through. 

The result is a deep, opalescent quality...a 
smooth, pleasing touch...exceptional stain and impact 
resistance...plus simplified care and repair. 

Quite simply, CORIAN brings you "practical 
elegance". ..practicality with a flair. And isn't that really 
at the heart of every design problem? 


CORIAN 


Building products 


CORIAN* is available in sheet 
stock for kitchen and bath 
countertops, wall wainscoting, 
bathtub and shower sur- 
rounds and custom surfaces. 
One-piece molded tops and 
bowls of CORIAN for kitchen, 
bath or bar also available. 

For more information, write: 
Du Pont, Room 37723, 
Wilmington, DE 19898. 


*CORIAN is Du Pont's registered trademark 


| forits methacrylate building materials. 
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Proposals for BEST showrooms: Michael 
Graves's translation of a classical stoa into 
modern terms, top; Charles Moore's elephant 
sculpture, center left; Robert Stern's temple to 
commerce, American style, center right; 
Stanley Tigerman's giant suburban home, 
lower right. 


News report continued from page 24 


metope-cutouts of available items. The 
whole is baroquely hideous and grandly 
funny. 

Tigerman’s humor is blacker. His vi- 
sion of the perfect showroom às a mon- 
strously overscaled suburban home 
grasps the entire building and all it 
means to its users, and sadistically twists 
it. The identification of the shopping 
arena as Super-home is all the more in- 
cisive in the light of similar identifica- 
tions of other commercial strip build- 
ings with that symbol of America (e.g., 
McDonald's, P/A, March 1979, p. 22). 
And the elevation showing shoppers 
walking under a gaping Brobdingna- 
gian garage door is a frightening com- 
ment on the mentality that considers 


man an irrelevant measure of the envi- 
ronment he builds. 

Michael Graves's design engages is- 
sues on an ambiguous and universal 
plane, where statements and symbols 
have no simple meaning. Perhaps be- 
cause his design functions on a level 
above any overt or implicit attack on 
commerce or the built forms which shel- 
ter it, the image is all the more subver- 
sive. Gravess project constitutes a 
serious exploration of the formal 
archetypes of commercial architecture 
and a translation of those archetypal 
patterns into a structure whose beauty is 
appropriate to its specific context. The 
only one to include a site plan, Graves's 
scheme is the only one which considers 


the entire building and its context in 
terms of architectural form. (Tiger- 
man's house and Stern's temple facade 
do so in terms of architectural image.) 
These schemes by architects reputed 
for their design talents offer some in- 
sight into the current split in the con- 
ception of architecture—"a science 
whose concerns are functional” ys. “an 
art whose concerns are formal.” Out of 
six projects, three (Moore Green- 
berg’s, and Lumsden’s) abstain from de- 
scribing the specific function of the 
building; two (Stern's and Tigerman's) 
treat it with a sarcasm in which a degree 
of condescension is perceptible; one 
(Graves's) treats it with respect and im- 
agination. Out of this supposed meeting 
of high design and commerce comes a 
reinforced awareness of the vast dis- 
tance between them. 
[News report continued on page 32] 
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. Elevonic 101... 


Astep into the future that saves 
time, energy and money. 


Revolutionary in concept and designed using the 
latest elevonics* technology to provide the most 
economical operation, the new Otis Elevonic 101 
microcomputer elevator control system vastly 
improves passenger travel time, reduces installa- 
tion and adjustment time, conserves substantial 
quantities of energy and improves reliability. 


New Generation Microcomputer 

Otis HR gearless elevator systems, equipped with 
Elevonic 101 controls, can, for the first time, com- 
puter-control every aspect of elevator operation 
— velocity, position, direction, passenger travel 
and waiting time, door operation, car assignment 
in a group, energy usage and system diagnos- 
tics. Truly anew generation of elevator control 
—unmatched by any other system available. 


Demand-Response Operation 

The Elevonic 101 is unique among elevator control 
systems. It is the only system that can instantly 
and precisely react to actual traffic demands all of 
the time. 

It's software based, so it can be easily repro- 
grammed without replacing expensive hardware 
if a building's needs change. The result is un- 
equaled performance and passenger conven- 
ience and comfort coupled with outstanding 
operating efficiency. 

Average passenger waiting time can be as much 
asone third less than our best previous equipment. 


Energy-Saving SCR Drive 

Silicon controlled rectifier (SCR) motor drives use 
about 30 percent less energy than motor gener- 
ator sets. They use no power at all when the ele- 
vators are at rest. That means improved energy 
management and lower building operating costs. 


Precise Floor Landing Stops 

Elevonic 101 eliminates the large electromechani- 
cal position selector. A solid state transducer 
System measures car hoistway position to within 
1/32" and provides continuous, dependable 
leveling accuracy. And, it automatically compen- 
sates for building compression. 


Reduced Installation Time 


The exclusive software-based controls are simu- 
lated,tested and adjusted priorto delivery. Total 
installation and adjustment time can be reduced 
by as much as 20 percent. And that's not all. 

Muitiplexing—transmitting several signals simul- 
taneously over a single wire—has reduced trav- 
eling cables from an average of three cables, each 
carrying about 70 wires, to a single cable with 
about50 wires, furtherreducing installationtime. 

These are only a few of the major improve- 
ments that elevonics has enabled us to engineer 
into our new Otis HR gearless equipment. 
Others include reduced machine room space, 
smoother, faster door operation, reduced ele- 
vator downtime and additional ways to maximize 
energy efficiency. 

We've given you just part of the Elevonic 101 
story. For the full story on the Elevonic 101 
control system, call your local Otis office to see 
how it can save you time, energy and money 
on your next project. 


*Elevonics is the science of moving people and 
products through the use of advanced elevator and 
microelectronic technology. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


IW Subsidiary of 
UNITED 
TECHNOLOGIES 
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News report continued from page 29 


Les Halles I: 
The official plan 


Mayor Jacques Cirac’s Nouveau Plan 
Definitif (New Final Plan) for Les 
Halles, once the “stomach” of Paris, has 
at least one advantage over its numer- 
ous “Final” predecessors in the last ten 
years. One part of it has been built and 
opened to the public. The Forum des 
Halles, a 430,000-sq-ft, four-level un- 
derground shopping center, located 
over the intersection of the new R.E.R. 
mass transit system and the city’s largest 
Metro stop, was dedicated by Mayor 
Chirac on September 4, 1979. The 
$150-million complex, designed by the 
Parisian architectural team of Claude 
Vasconi and Georges Pencreac'h is the 
initial step in Chirac’s $1.1 billion plan 
for the 25-acre site created when Victor 
Baltard’s 12 grand cast-iron and glass 
pavilions were razed in 1971. 

The model unveiled at the Forum’s 
opening showed: to the south of the 
Forum along the Rue Berger, a 100- 
room luxury hotel; to the east along the 
Rue Pierre Lescot, a commercial row; to 
the north along the Rue Rambuteau, a 
huge power plant cloaked by public 
housing; and to the west, in front of the 
Bourse de Commerce (in what is pres- 
ently a large hole), another under- 
ground complex, containing anything 
from exhibit space to Bourse facilities, 
covered by a formal garden and am- 
phitheater. 

“Definitive” as it may be called, 
Chirac’s plan does not represent an un- 
questionably satisfactory solution to the 
problem of the Les Halles site. Indeed, a 
group calling themselves the “Syndicat 
de L’Architecture de L'Ile de France," 
disturbed both by the project itself and 
by the method by which it was con- 
ceived, has called a "Consultation Inter- 
nationale," intended to provoke a broad 
architectural and urban planning de- 
bate focused around the presentation of 
viable alternative schemes, chosen by 
competition. (Results of the competition 
and related symposiums will be covered 
in a subsequent report.) 


Une mauvaise histoire 

Problematic since the 1920s—at which 
time Le Corbusier's Voisin plan pro- 
posed razing the entire area to erect 
tower blocks—the Les Halles district be- 
came a pressing issue in the late 1950s. 
Lacking any organized transportation 
system, the neighborhood could not 
handle the traffic generated by the 20 
percent of France's food supply that the 
market handled. The vegetable and 
meat markets were moved to Rungis 
and La Villete, respectively, in 1969. 
And, despite massive protest, the pavil- 
ions, designed by Baltard in 1845 and 
built between 1857 and 1936, were de- 
stroyed in 1971—just at the time when 
the city was seriously considering the 
since-completed R.E.R. (Regional Ex- 
press Network), an underground transit 
system that has done much to solve the 
area's transit traffic problem. 


The Forum des Halles, by Vasconi and Pencreac'h, is thefirst step in Chirac's controversial plan 


EM Nm " 


for the Les Halles site. Top, plaza; below, arcade. 


SITE PLAN nr 


uL J 


SECTION LOOKING NORTH 


Despite a Trojan War of polemic, the 
program for the site has changed little 
since the plan approved in 1969 by the 
Council of Paris. That scheme, drawn 
up by the Atelier Parisien d'Urbanisme 
(APUR) with Louis Arretche and Pierre 
Faucheux as consulting architects, 
called for an underground pedestrian 
network, a forum, a hotel, commercial 
center, and a cultural complex—in 
short, a jazzed-up shopping center. 
Now, after a decade of reshuffling, the 
architects responsible for the original 
scheme, with its emphasis on shopping 
and leisure-oriented commerce, have 
been reinstalled: though Chirac has ap- 
pointed himself architect in charge of 
Les Halles (!), APUR is doing the design 
schemes and Arretche has been named 
to design the formal garden. 


The Forum project was won in 1973 
by the Vasconi-Pencreac'h design, done 
for SERETE Amenagement, a de- 
velopment firm known for their shop- 
ping malls: the Cergy Pontoise shop- 
ping center, completed in 1974, and the 
La Défense shopping center, to open 
this year. (The former project was de- 
signed by Vasconi in association with 
André Georgel Architects.) 

To oversee the development of 
the project, the Société d'Économie 
Mixte pour L'Amenagement des Halles 
(SEMAH), a public-private corporation, 
was created in October 1969, under the 
direction of M. Christian de la Malene, 
deputy mayor. (The SEMAH is respon- 
sible for the public-sector construction, 
for contracting with private-sector de- 
velopers, and for the relocation of the 
area's residents.) 

[News report continued on page 38] 
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And American-Standard is where it's 
happening. 
Here's where to look for the new dash in 
form and style led by the Ellisse Theme. 
Another American-Standard first. 
Stunning design and color styling 
putting their unmistakable mark on the 
coordinated lavatory, toilet and bidet 
and the new Ellisse Pool with Whirlpool. 
There's more consumer excitement. 
High luxury with the two new Ellisse 
Grande lavatories. And an extravagant 
20" deep Ellisse Grande Pool for two with 
optional whirlpool. 
E) "Golor's alive, too. Just take a look at 
i, An exclusively new deep brown, 

i bold and trendy. Accentuated here with 

7 the sleek gleam of Dualux fittings. All 
T backed with the American-Standard 
reputation for quality. 
We're saying to every one of your 
customers: “Take a look at American- 
Standard,” And they are! 
Take A Look. 


€) AMEFRICANISTANIDART) 


Here they are making a terrific splash. 


FEAA ar, öking great, bubbling with surprises, 


American-Standard. 


a e Here's where to look for 
fu SE new consumer excitement 
ss in the change in bath- 

D i > ing trends. Here's the 

= serene beauty.of the 

Be Ultra Bath oval. The 
we E marvelous Total Bathing 

"X'lüxury of Fontaine. The 
stunning, new Ellisse Bathing Pool. A 
ensational, wrap-around soaking tub. 

Anc &ubsolutely extravagant Ellisse 

Bathi: : or two. 


2 | having fun. And it's happening at 


Now you can have the world’s 


finest roof on any building. 


The MR-24® roof—the only 
true, double-lock, standing 
seam metal roof system on 
the market—is now available 
for use on virtually any 
structure: conventional, pre- 
engineered or a combination. 

That means you get design 
freedoms not associated with 
other metal roofs, plus quick installation 
with a minimum of labor. 

And, because it is today’s finest 
roofing system, the MR-24 roof will 
change the way you measure the 
performance of all roofs. 

Here's why. 


malathion 
Bock 


insulation 


Parlin 


Unequalled energy efficiency. 


No built-up or metal roof can come 
close to the MR-24 roof in energy 
efficiency. 

Just 4 inches of insulation, plus special 
insulation blocks at the purlins, give 
the MR-24 roof an exceptional tested 
U value of .08. A fact that can mean 
lower utility bills, and savings for years 
to come. (See “Comparative U values” 
chart.) 


Eliminates roof decay. 
Built-up roofs use organic materials. 
But the MR-24 roof uses aluminum- 
coated or Galvalume” steel, which 
won't crack, peel or decay. 
To your client, that means virtually no 


maintenance. . . and big savings. 
"A Trademark of Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
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THE MR-24° ROOF. 


Keeps elements out. 

With over 150 million square feet of 
MR-24 roof installed, we have never 
had a reported leak through our double- 
lock seam. 

Not one. 

Our exclusive Roof Runner* machine 
is one reason. It automatically 
compresses and locks the roof panels 
into a single, continuous membrane . . . 
on the job site. 

And, because the MR-24 roof 
eliminates a substantial number of the 
usual penetrating fasteners, it eliminates 
a major cause of roof leaks. 


Allows for roof movement. 

Built-up roofs, and most metal roofs, 
don't provide for normal thermal 
expansion and contraction. Therefore 
they are highly prone to leak. 

But the MR-24 roof is attached to the 
structure by unique clips formed into the 
standing seam. These eliminate 
penetrations and allow the roof to "float" 
—moving freely with changes 
in temperature—thus 
preventing leaks and 
cracking. 


Highest wind 

uplift rating. 

The unique 
design of the 
MR-24 roof 
gives it a U.L. 
Class 90 wind 
uplift rating. This 
means it has been pro- 
ven in tests with winds equal 
to 200 MPH. And that can mean 
substantial insurance savings 
in some areas. 
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Energy-efficient, durable, 
weathertight, adaptable, 
easily installed and 
maintained. 

Only one roof system can 
back all those claims with 
a record of proven 
performance: the MR-24 

roof. Shouldn't it be 
on the next 
building you 
à design? 


Comparative U values. 


Calculated Butler tested 


Roof System U value Actual U value 
1. Built-up roof with 
metal deck 
2" insulation 15 " 
4" insulation .07 * 
2. Industry stan- 
dard metal roof 
2" insulation "2 19 
4" insulation .06 .12 


3. Butler MR-24 
Roof System 
2" insulation 12 e 
4" insulation .06 .08 
6” insulation 04 


"No tested U values available 


To find out more about 
the MR-24 roof, contact your 
local Butler Builder.® 

He's listed in the White 

Pages under "Butler 
Mfg. Co. Builder." 

Or, write to us for our 
free MR-24 roof system 


brochure. 96734 


Butler Manufacturing Company 
BMA Tower, Dept. B-646, 
Kansas City, MO 64141. 
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ow to geta 
round ceiling 
througha 
square client. 


Talk sense to him. Donn 
Paraline linear metal 
ceiling system is a 
sensible, affordable way 
to turn a workaday 
building into a showcase. 
The dramatic, flowing 
design possibilities of 
Paraline are limited only 
by your imagination. 

Yet for all its visual impact, 
even your most skeptical 
client will see Paraline for 
the very practical solution 
itis. And — it’s the only 
linear metal ceiling that's 
fire-rated! 


Paraline adds flexibility to 
lighting and air return 
design while allowing 
easy access to the service 
area above. It's easy to 
install. Easy to maintain. 


Paraline is available in 
steel or aluminum with a 
wide variety of wipe-clean 
standard color finishes, 
chrome-like polished 
aluminum or nearly any 
custom finish. It's also 
available in a fire-rated 
version for nearly any 
application you can 
conceive. It's even 
available with an NRC 
sound control character- 
istic up to .90. 


Ask your Donn represen- 
tative for full details. Call 
us toll-free. Or write us. 
Donn makes access 
floors. Donn makes wall 
systems. And Donn 
makes ceiling systems. 
But most of all, Donn 
makes sense. 


LUN 


DONN CORPORATION 


Paraline Ceilings 
1000 Crocker Road 
Westlake, Ohio 44145 
(216) 871-1000 


Paraline now available fire-rated! 
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Attacked for its failures from various 
sides, most of Les Halles project has so 
far been mired in bureaucracy and 
mud. Two abandoned foundations on 
the site testify to the unsuccessful at- 
tempts of other groups to have their 
interests represented: the International 
Trade Center, commissioned in 1973 
under Pompidou to house multinational 
and high-tech corporations, and the 
“Bâtiment Bofill, a block of public 
housing and stores designed by the 
Catalan architect Ricardo Bofill in 1976. 

But the Forum, backed by the "old 
money" of Paris, the merchants and 
bankers, remained an unquestioned 
part of the scheme. Indeed, as the first 
step in the new Chirac plan, it heralds 
the victory of the economic bourgeoisie 
represented by that plan. 

The Forum, hailed by the establish- 
ment press as "a crater of light," an in- 
verted glass pyramid, is a design calcu- 
lated to be profitable. The Metro and 
R.E.R. provide a constant flow of poten- 
tial clients; the nearby Centre Pom- 
pidou acts as a drawing card. An es- 
timated 150,000 persons will pass 
through the Forum daily. The design, 
catering to the market, consciously 
creates a luxury image appropriate to 
the boutiques renting the space (for an- 
nual rents as high as $800 per sq meter). 
Materials, architectural elements, even 
daylight are manipulated to project a 
modern elegance. Three levels of retail 
space in two arched "steps" descend to a 
sunken plaza 45 ft below street level. On 
one side of this somewhat irregular rec- 
tangle rise two stepped terraces. Slash- 
ing through the two terraces, a staircase 
clad in white marble unites the three 
plazas. The vaulted glass galleries, 
whose steel supporting arches are clad 
in white enameled aluminum panels, 
cover walkways lined by shops. The 
fourth floor down, linked to the R.E.R. 
concourse, is lit by light wells. The arch 


Light, spacious plaza frontage, but 
low-ceilinged shopping areas. 


motif is recalled in a perfunctory fash- 
ion on the interior. Punctuated by pil- 
lars, the labyrinthine space is somewhat 
unified by the uniform treatment of the 
store fronts; they, like the pillars, are 
clad in black ceramic tile. Globe lights a 
la Pei define the area surrounding the 
courtyard as a promenade while the 
darker areas remind the customer that 
this is an interior. 

If it all breathes an air of chic and 
cher, it's because it is. SERETE spent 
some $150 million on the project, of 
which about $50 million went to 
SEMAH as land taxes. The city of Paris, 
on its part, has invested an estimated 
$50 million for the infrastructure 
(utilities, roads, etc.) and the basic 
framework necessary to construct an 
underground structure. It is estimated 
that the forum represents about a bil- 
lion francs of invested capital—about 
one-fifth of what the total Les Halles 
project is expected to cost. More 
distressing to socially minded Parisians 
is the fact that while 65 percent of the 
financing is obtained from the public 
purse, 85 percent of the usable space is 
given over to large private corporations. 
The CGPME, a small businessmen’s as- 
sociation, has lodged a formal complaint 
with the city planning commission, and 
city government officials of leftist par- 
ties have attacked this “pillage of public 
funds.” 

That the Forum is one huge archi- 
tectural gaffe is not the architects’ fault. 
First, continual changes in the overall 
plan for Les Halles meant not only that 
the axis of the project had to be changed 
in mid-construction, but that the Forum 
became of necessity a self-contained 
unit, without reference to future sur- 
roundings. Originally, Vasconi and 
Pencreac’h had planned the Forum to 
cascade toward an open-air theater, ad- 
joining the formal garden in front of 
the Bourse. But when no decision on 
the shape or even the existence of thea- 
ter or garden was forthcoming, the de- 
cision was made to enclose the fourth 
side—a move which, Pencreac’h has 
said, “is something we regret.” 

Second, the program—for 40,000 sq 
meters of commercial space on four 
levels with 20,000 sq meters of pedes- 
trian tunnels—all underground—is a 
troglodytic conception antipathetic to 
Paris, whose open-air spaces have al- 
ways been the defining glories of its 


s: Bruce W 


urban profile. Despite the remarkable 
success of the arched glass galleries in 
opening and lighting the adjacent areas, 
the cumulative effect of the arch motif, 
the 8-ft ceilings, and the disorienting 
complexity of the tunnel network is, in 
the recessed parts of the interior, like a 
catacomb. 

Finally, the basic architectural parti 
—the waterfall of arches—while cleverly 
conceived, was irretrievably marred in 
its implementation, At the corners of 
the galleries the elegance of the detail- 
ing can be perceived; allusions to the 
Gothic buttresses of neighboring St. 
Eustace seem, here, not too far-fetched. 
But the total effect is botched by the 
squatty, disproportionately low top 
arch, which falls from an unattractive 
5-ft-high box. To do the architects jus- 
tice, their original scheme called for the 
top story to arch 18 feet above ground, 
which might well have created the soar- 
ing effect aimed for, and would have 
linked the below-ground levels to the 
surrounding streets. Another deface- 
ment was the addition of the monumen- 
tal stair, a heavy-handed bit of geometry 
rather at odds with the arches. Intro- 
duced at the last moment as a fire es- 
cape, the stair drastically reduces the 
apparent size of the central court, which 
the boxed-in space can ill afford. 

Plans for the rest of Les Halles in- 
clude a great deal of cover-up for the 
Forum. Several above-ground excres- 
cences remain to be camouflaged by 
landscaping and/or architecture. The 
box containing the Forum is to be con- 
cealed by a garden; the numerous venti- 
lation chimneys by plantings. The worst 
extrusion of all, containing the support 
systems and power plant for the under- 
ground structure, a windowless, 5000- 
sq-ft triangle, towers above the sur- 
rounding buildings. Chirac plans to 
cover the “bunker’—as Parisians call 
this monstrosity—with a housing project 
which he states will be “not... a singu- 
lar, surprising, original ambitious and 
prestigious urban or architectural ob- 
ject.” 

Chirac’s controversial New Final Plan 
represents a vision of Les Halles equally 
domineering, but diametrically opposed 
to Le Corbusier’s Voisin Plan of 1923. 
Corbusier put forward architecture as 
the answer to the urban blisters 
created when one age rubs against an- 
other. Chirac, in his pursuit of an archi- 
tecture of noninterference, denies ar- 
chitecture any active part in the search 
for a better fitting environment. 


Research for this article was done by Bruce 
Wright in Pans. 
[News report continued on page 42] 


TIMBERLINE LOOKS 
SO MUCH LIKE WOOD, 
OUR COMPETITION'S TRYING 
TO LOOK LIKE TIMBERLINE. 


n 1968, we captured the beauty of wood in an asphalt shingle. We did it so 
well that since then just about every one of our competitors have come out 
with something like Timberline? 

You can't blame them for trying. 

Timberline's unusual thickness and deep irregular shadow pattem makes 
our shingles look great. And they wear even better than they look. 

Timberline shingles are composed of the highest quality, specially refined 
asphalt. They also have a ceramic baked, granular surface that resists fire 
and reflects the harmful ultra violet rays that eat away even the best of roofs. 

But the fact of the matter is, for all their originality Timberline shingles don't 
really cost any more than most of our competitor's imitations. 

So use Timberline shingles, the number one selling shingles of their kind. 


After all, they're number one because e ® 
they're easier to sell than their imitations. Gar TIMBERLINE 
ASPHALT ROOFING 
On top of the industry. 
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Carpeting 
of Antron'lll 
resists dirt 

P better stays 
P— new-looking 
longer. 


The secret: Unique 
hollow- filament fibers. 


| Antron* Ill nylon is the only carpet fiber 

E with a rounded hollow-filament structure. 
So it resists dirt better than other nylon 
fibers. The smooth exterior shape of 
Antron® III minimizes dirt entrapment, 
and the hollow-filament structure scatters 
light to make dirt less apparent. So the 
carpet stays new-looking longer than 
ordinary nylon 
carpeting. 
Antron® Ill is 
durable. Pile of 
Antron® III 
resists crushing 
and abrasion 
even in heavy- 
traffic areas. 
Keeps its fresh, 
new look. an j, anti-static f 

Antron® III controls static shock. Gives 
you protection that won't wear out or 
shampoo out— because it's built right into 
the fiber. 


That's why Braniff International used car- 


® 
peting of Antron* III nylon to cover over 
279,000 square feet in its new World 
Headquarters building at the Dallas/Fort 


llow filament nylon Worth Airport. And why your next contract 


The leading contract carpet fiber brand. carpet should be Antron* III nylon. 
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Du Pont Company 
| Room 37273 
| Wilmington, DE 19898 
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EAST ELEVATION 


Pei's Convention Center 
crystal behemoth 


Unveiled before a roster of New York 
state and city officials last December 11, 
LM. Peis $375 million Convention 
Center for New York City covers five 
blocks in cubic masses of steel space 
frame and reflective glass, to form a 
structure surprisingly light and graceful 
for its bulk. The Center, whose archi- 
tects are the Pei firm's New York office 
in association with Lewis Turner 
Partnership of New York directed by 
James Freed, will be built over Penn 
Central's rail yards located between 
llth and 12th Avenues and 34th and 
39th Streets on Manhattan’s West Side. 
At 1.8 million sq ft, it is the largest pub- 
lic building constructed in New York 
City in several decades, and its 
500,000-sq-ft exhibition hall on the 
upper story will be the largest such hall 
in the country on a single floor. 

The exhibition space, arranged on 
two levels, is overlooked by a skylit gal- 
leria running through the building 
from east to west between 35th and 36th 
Streets. Marked on the llth Avenue 
facade by a grand entrance hall, a pile of 
cubes of space frame and glass that rises 
to 130 ft at the central point, the galleria 
provides an off-center spine for the 
building, articulating and thus lighten- 
ing its mass. The 12th Avenue end of 
the galleria side is identified by a some- 
what lower cubic mass, rising above the 
roof of the Center, and covering a ter- 
race restaurant with a panoramic view 
of the river. Adjacent to the entrance 
hall is the large exhibition hall on the 
upper level; on the lower level is an- 
other 250,000-sq-ft exhibit hall, 100,000 
sq ft of meeting and special events 
rooms, and 35,000 sq ft of space allotted 
to restaurants. Running north-south 
through the building is a 90-ft-wide 
concourse, located at a level between the 
two exhibition halls, which will house 
ticketing, information, and registration 
facilities, as well as 35,000 sq ft of office 
space. 

The building will be further mod- 
ulated by the use of various types of 
opaque and transparent glass on the 
facades: the 1 1th Avenue facade will be 
transparent at the street level and reflec- 
tive above that; the galleria and the area 
overlooking the water will also be 
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wrapped in transparent “vision glass.” 
Low and light, the structure appears to 
deserve Per's description of it as inspired 
by the Grand Palais in Paris. 

The building seems designed to per- 
form its function admirably. The 90' x 
90' module on which the structure is 
based allows flexible use of the space; 
each module has its own HVAC system, 
so that the hall can be run in slices, as it 
were, with only the mechanical system 
for the space being used in operation. A 
two-level entry system on 11th Avenue 


allows pedestrians to enter at the high- 
est level, between 35th and 36th Streets, 
while channeling traffic into a two-way 
roadway parallel to 11th Avenue and 
below the pedestrian entry. Three op- 
tions for mass transport are currently 
being discussed: a light rail; a spur line 
from Penn Station, or a spur from 42nd 
Street; and shuttle bus service is also 
planned. 

The Center evinces a degree of re- 
[News report continued on page 46] 


A broad pedestrian walkway slices diagonally through a square in 
downtown Nashville, leaving space for a pair of distinctive triangular- 
shaped buildings. One building is the 20-story corporate head- 
quarters for Commerce Union Bank—Tennessee Valley Bancorp; 
the other, the 12-story, 350-room Radisson Plaza Hotel. The 
complex is well served by a total of 18 Dover Traction and 
Oildraulic® Elevators: 11 in the bank building, 7 in the hotel. 
For more information on Dover Elevators, write Dover 
Corporation, Elevator Division, Dept. B, P. O. Box 2177, 

* Memphis, Tennessee 38101. 


The elevator 
innovators. 


One Commerce Place and Radisson Plaza Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. 

Developer: Carter & Associates, Atlanta 

Architects: Thompson, Ventulett, Stainback & 

Associates, Inc., Atlanta 

General Contractor, One Commerce Place: 

Ira H. Hardin Co., Atlanta 

General Contractor, Radisson Plaza Hotel: 

Paces Construction Co., Inc., Nashville 

(A subsidiary of the Ira H. Hardin Co.) 

Dover Elevators installed by Nashville 

Machine Co., Inc. . f, 
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Levolor introduces 
the ceiling systems 
Europe has looked up to 

for 30 years. | 


There's nothing to rival European ceiling systems for sheer colors in optional gloss levels, plus a wide selection of bright 
innovative design and beauty And Daempa® of Denmark mirror-finish metallic tones. 
has been one of the most respected names for decades 


Functionally, Levolor Ceiling Systems deliver excellent 


Now, Daempa Ceiling Systems will be made in America by sound control efficiencies. They're available in aluminum 
Levolor—a name American designers and architects have and steel, easy to install and completely compatible with 
trusted for over 50 years conventional HVAC and lighting systems 

We're introducing no less than six systems: a virtual library These ceiling systems are especially suited to fast and 


of design concepts you can draw 
on for both your new construction 
and renovation work. They're 
made all the more versatile by the 
addition of over 100 Levolor 


economical renovation projects. 


What we did for the window, we're 
now doing for the ceiling. For the 
colorful details on Levolor Ceiling 
Systems, mail the coupon now. 


LEVOLOR 


Ceiling Systems. 


LLL-2-80 


Levolor Lorentzen, Inc 
5 Marine View Plaza, Hoboken, N.J. 07030 
D Please send information 
yr Ceiling Systems 
€ a representative contact me 
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News report continued from page 42 


spect for its urban context rare in such a 
grand scheme. The visual focuses of the 
building are its public spaces: the entry 
hall and gallery. These should also keep 
the building alive, encouraging a di- 
versity of uses and movement within it. 

The Center not only refrains from 
aggressively dominating the area—as 
much as a building that size can—but 
reaches out to its surroundings. Across 
from the major entrance on llth Av- 
enue, a one-acre plaza is designed to 
continue the galleria and its activities 
into the surrounding neighborhood. 
Whether the plaza becomes an ani- 
mated space or a windswept expanse of 
asphalt depends on the way in which fu- 
ture development in the area is guided. 
Even the best convention center, sur- 
rounded by parking garages, is an 
urban cancer; mixed-use development 
is imperative if the area is to take advan- 
tage of what Pei is offering it with his 
building. 

The Convention Center is a quiet, 
generous behemoth. It is to be hoped 
that all its potential to revitalize the 
lower West Side will be realized. 


Recycled headquarters 
for National Trust 


The National Trust for Historic Preser- 
vation, following the advice it often 
gives others, has recycled an old build- 
ing for its new headquarters in Wash- 
ington, DC (P/A, Jan. 1979, p. 52). 

The Beaux-Arts building just off 
Dupont Circle at 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave., NW, was designed by J.H. de 
Sibour as luxury apartments in 1917 
(the five-story-plus-basement structure 
had only six units). The National Trust 
bought the structure in 1977 and is 
spending nearly $3 million to renovate 
and restore it. The organization moved 
to its new offices in August. 

The building has a rich history. An- 
drew Mellon had the top floor apart- 
ment, and it was there that he founded 
the National Gallery of Art. Other resi- 
dents included Lord Duveen, from 
whom Mellon bought the collection that 
started the gallery, and the legendary 


Living room converted to general office, left, president's office, right. 


Photos: Carleton Knight 
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SECTION LOOKING WEST 


SECTION THROUGH CENTRAL HALL. GALLERIA, LOOKING SOUTH 


SECTION THROUGH EXHIBIT HALL. LOOKING SOUTH 


Sections through Pei’s Convention Center 
show its gracious yet functional resolution of 
the program; the space-frame exterior lightens 
the quiet low-lying mass. 


Washington hostess, Perle Mesta. Each 
11,000-sq-ft apartment had an oval 
foyer, a mammoth drawing room, din- 
ing room, library, six bedrooms (as large 
as 25 ft square) with connecting baths 
and the necessary kitchen, pantry, and 
storage space. A separate circulation 
system connected the seven floors of 
mezzanines at the rear that had more 
than 40 servants’ rooms. The building 
has 15-ft ceilings throughout, extensive 
plaster moldings, and 45 fireplaces, 
many with marble mantels. 

It was converted to office use at the 
start of World War II (one tenant in re- 
cent years was the AIA, which moved 
there while its new headquarters was 
under construction). When the National 
Trust acquired the building, many of 
the rooms had been partitioned into 
small offices. Air-conditioning ducts 
had been attached to walls. In general, 
little concern had been shown for the 
aesthetic qualities of the space, and 
some of the superb detailing had been 
obliterated. 


2 UR Sie. 


Nicholas A. Pappas, partner in charge 
of the renovation for the architects, 
Yerkes, Pappas & Parker of Washing- 
ton, said the hardest task was installing 
the necessary electrical, lighting, and 
air-conditioning systems needed to 
bring the building up to contemporary 
office standards and codes without 
damaging the integrity of the space. 

Nonoriginal partitions were removed 
and most rooms returned to their origi- 
nal size. Air-conditioning ducts were 
placed inside walls with unobtrusive 
grilles near the ceilings to act as returns, 
while the feed utilizes existing grilles 
under the windows. Master craftsmen 
recreated the plaster detailing. 

A barely noticeable utility chase re- 
placed the baseboard in most rooms, 
and the ceiling-mounted fluorescent 
lighting makes a subtle but contem- 
porary statement. A solar collector 
mounted on the roof heats 60 percent 
of the building's domestic hot water. 

Recycling of old buildings often re- 
quires the use of "found space." A po- 
lygonal vent and vertical light shaft 
were utilized for a code-mandated sec- 
ond stair, artfully—and delightfully— 
inserted. 

The Trust, which was previously lo- 
cated in Decatur House on Lafayette 
Square opposite the White House and 
in six other rented locations within a 
two-block radius, wanted to get its staff 
back together under one roof. This 
project succeeds in that regard, as it 
does economically (the project cost was 
approximately $40 per sq ft), while al- 
lowing for expansion (the fourth and 
fifth floors are now leased out). And this 
effort also means the preservation of an 
important National Historic Landmark. 
[Carleton Knight, III] 

[News report continued on page 50] 


Holophane 
architectural 
outdoor lighting. 


For your freedoin 
of choice. 


A vote for the new Caribe™ Design 
Series is a vote for the freedom of 
choice. 


Create the luminaire that will best 
complement your design theme by 
coordinating outer geometric shapes 
and colors, inner refractors and 
lamps. Then choose from handsome 
mounting arrangements with square 
or round poles. 


All in all, you can create well over a 
thousand variations to make each of 
your projects a unique and very 
personal statement. 


Caribe is quite extraordinary. But 
esthetic choice isn't the only benefit 
it offers. 


Prismatic refractors provide precise 
light control. Clean appearance is 
achieved by a concealed wedge-lock 
mechanism (patent pending), that 
eliminates exterior hardware. And 
rugged construction discourages 
vandalism. 


Find out just 
how choosy you 
can be with 
Caribe. Ask your 
local Holophane® 
sales represen- 
tative to go over 
all the details 
with you. 


Or contact Jim Dresden, 
Johns-Manville Sales Corporation, 
Holophane Division, P.O. Box 
5108-PA 2, Denver, CO 80217. 
Phone 303/979-1000. 
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C-Forms “by Chadwick. Design 
solutions for both private and open 
plan spaces. 


With new C-Forms you can combine 
components into a wide vocabulary 
of freestanding configurations, 
translatable into the many languages 
of interior architecture. 


Itis a modular furniture concept 
providing for the needs of private 
offices and open plan spaces—with 
functional applications for 
secretarial, clerical, managerial 
and executive activities. 


Design options are considerable. 
Using white oak or teak veneers, 
with twenty-one fabric colors, you 
can create a look of striking 
consistency throughout your client's 
facility. Or use finish and color 

rs, file OF variations to differentiate depart- 
ments or functions. 


, file drawort 


1 E C-Forms, designed by Don 

á Chadwick. For information write 
Herman Miller Inc., Marketing 
Department, Zeeland, MI 49464. 


Sales/education facilities in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, 
Dallas, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, 

San Francisco, Washington, D.C., Amsterdami, Basel 
(Herman Miller AG), Brussels, London, Paris. Toronto 
and other key cities internationally. 
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Energy update 


Less wastes less in DBA design 

A recent redesign of the headquarters 
for the United Nations Environmental 
Program (UNEP) demonstrates how 
thorough programming and energy 
conscious design can produce a simple, 
energy-efficient solution. The project, 
in Nairobi, Kenya, was begun in 1977 by 
a design team composed of Mutiso 
Menezes International (MMI), a Nairobi 
firm, and Derek Lovejoy & Partners, a 
British firm. Mechanical engineer for 
the project was Carl Bro of Kenya 
(CBK). 

In mid-September 1978, Fred Dubin, 
of Dubin-Bloome Associates P.C., was 
retained by the architect on the recom- 
mendation of the UN. Although pre- 
liminary design had begun, Dubin’s role 
as design and energy consultant had a 
profound effect on the design. 

The basic program called for two 
large conference halls, a group of six 
office blocks, a library, and several sup- 
port buildings, 325,000 sq ft in all. The 
new buildings are intended to supple- 
ment the seven existing office blocks 
that serve as the temporary UNEP 
headquarters. The UNEP wanted a de- 
centralized campus plan, with buildings 
three stories high or less to eliminate the 
need for elevators. 

Nairobi's high altitude and sunny cli- 
mate (temperatures average 82 F in 
summer from October to May) create a 
greater need for natural cooling than 
heating, though the chilly winter morn- 
ings (when it can drop to 55 F) make a 
degree of passive solar heating through 
direct gain not unwelcome. The pri- 
mary climatic parameters were the 
brutal equatorial insolation patterns and 
the steady winds. The precise interac- 
tion of these two factors with the loca- 
tion and nature of the site, a small hill 
on the city’s edge, was determined 
through microclimatic and topographi- 
cal data analysis. DBA also visited and 
interviewed the occupants of the exist- 
ing UNEP office blocks, of downtown 
offices, and of local buildings to deter- 
mine what building types and charac- 
teristics made for the most comfortable 
workplace. 

In the preliminary MMI scheme, the 
two conference halls and six office 
blocks were aligned evenly along a cen- 
tral E-W axis. The office blocks were 
double-loaded “barracks,” as Dubin 
terms them, with a single wing extend- 
ing diagonally NW or SW from the rear 
of each. DBA found that the site plan 
would not provide adequate ventilation, 
cooling, or heat-gain control, and that 
the configuration and alignment of the 
winged office buildings and their orien- 
tation would also create many "dead" 
spots. DBA recommended an alteration 
to the design: that the office buildings 
be simple three-story rectangles, with 
single-loaded corridors, oriented to the 
NNE and staggered to take maximum 
advantage of the prevailing winds. Site 
planting was added to the original de- 
sign to help channel the winds. 
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SECTION THROUGH OFFICE 


Dubin then proposed an alternative 
building section for the office buildings. 
In it, the north-facing offices have 
eccentric-mounted casement windows, 
opening so as to increase wind penetra- 
tion from the NE. Air is vented through 
the office space by convection, through 
operable transoms over the doors to the 
corridor on the south side, and through 
a dropped ceiling in the corridor, which 
has grilles on the exterior and the room 
face. Barriers in the ceiling space create 
individual vents for each office, thus 
minimizing the transfer of voice sounds. 

Solar control was equally crucial. 
While the internal heat load of the 
buildings and that from transmission is 
relatively light (some 325,000 Btu/hr for 
the conference center), the impact of 
the sun’s heat on the roof produces a 
heat gain of over 3 million Btu/hr. To 
reduce heat gain on the upper floors of 
the offices and the conference space, 
DBA developed a roofing system which 
calls for a series of rotating, wind-driven 
globe ventilators inserted at the ridge 
peak, with inlet louvers under the eaves, 
inducing cooler air through the attic 
space. The upper surface of the ceiling 
is insulated with a layer of reflective in- 
sulation. For the flat-roofed service 
buildings, Dubin used a system he'd ob- 
served in Israel: a double roof with 
reflective film on insulation, globe ven- 
tilators, and funnel-shaped intake vents 
with north-facing openings. 

The north-facing offices sheltered by 
the corridor on the south were designed 
to get no direct sun in summer, and a 
sun control louver on the north win- 
dows cuts off winter sun after 9:30 a.m. 
To counteract intense heat buildup 
from insolation on the east and west 
ends of the buildings, DBA proposed 
that the end walls of the new blocks be 
cavity construction and that plantings 
should be put in to shield the east and 
west facades of both old and new con- 
struction. Awnings were recommended 
for the old buildings, and a double row 
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of trees, one to shade the upper, one the 
lower windows, would be planted to re- 
place the awnings when they wore out. 

To improve the mechanical system, 
Dubin chose again to profit from 
natural energy. By increasing the 
natural lighting, he cut the lighting de- 
mand from 3 watts per sq ft to 1.3 watts 
per sq ft. The electric domestic hot 
water heating suggested originally was 
changed to solar. The proposed conven- 
tional air-conditioning system for areas 
of high internal load (conference 
rooms, committee and caucus rooms, 
kitchen, computer room) was aban- 
doned im favor of an evaporative cool- 
ing design; Wind-powered irrigation 
was suggested for the site. 

To reduce costs and make the build- 
ing harmonize with its surroundings, all 
materials are local. The main building 
material is a local rock block, which 
looks like stone, and concrete block; the 
roofs are of clay or cement tile. Light 
earthtones minimize heat absorption. 

The DBA design solutions appear 
simple. “That's an engineer's job,” says 
Dubin, “to minimize the mechanical 
system.” The project is still in a period 
of adjustment. The extensive prede- 
sign phase—the programming, data- 
gathering, and analysis—has been a 
process of evolution. Most of the site 
planning, mechanical, and physical 
energy improvements have been 
adopted by the architect. The principles 
which maintain an increase in natural 
light, ventilation, and sun control have 
been integrated into the design for 
good, although the office plans still con- 
tain a double-loaded corridor. 

Part of the Dubin proposal was the 
creation of an energy demonstration 
center and energy educational program 
for UNEP and developing countries. If 
the plans are approved, the new build- 
ings will house the center. No doubt the 
traditional Kenyan bush buildings con- 
tain a more eloquent school that is cen- 
turies old. It seems, however, that New- 
castle has not yet learned to mine its 
own coal. [EC/RR] 

[News report continued on page 54] 


The idea: getalling innovation. 


Thomas Jefferson's (1743-1826) design achievements, while over- 
shadowed by his political accomplishments, are nonetheless re- 
markable. He was the first truly American architect; and Monticello 
particularly shows his amazing talent for functional as well as decora- 
tive innovation. Today, you're concerned with more modern detailing, 
but still concerned with innovation. The Nevamar laminate line, offer- 
ing some unique surfacing ideas, can be an important source for you. 
Write for a complete 1980 sample chain, 

or call our toll-free hotline 800/638-4380. 

FE The chain includes 132 laminate 
- = possibilities, including 52 solid 
colors. Each decorative. 

All functional. 
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Redwood comes in a 

much wider variety of grades, 
shades, textures and types 
than most people think. 


Redwood, as the work shown 
here clearly demonstrates, is not only 
beautiful, its versatile. Redwood 
can be warm and rich. It can be 
bright and colorful. Redwood can be 
smooth and handsome. It can be 
rough and striking. Redwood has 
almost infinite possibilities. 

And redwood adds enduring 
value to whatever you design or 
build. No other wood weathers like 
redwood. No other wood is as 
resistant to warping, checking, and 
age. No other wood takes and holds 
a finish better, or needs a finish 
less. Redwood insulates against heat, 
cold and noise. Redwood resists 
flame spread. 

Redwood. There is, literally, no 
other wood like it. 


Credits: 


Clear grade residential ceiling 
Architect: Norman Jaffe, AIA 
Interior: Maurice Weir, FASID 


Clear All Heart siding, multi-unit 
Architects: Fisher-Friedman 
Associates, AIA 


Knot and sap textured siding, multi-unit 
Architect: Kermit Dorius, FAIA 
Architects and Associates 


Finger joint interior accent wall 
Architect: Richard E. Huston 
Architect, Incorporated 


Garden grades deck 
Designer: Elsebet Jegstrup 
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Redwood —A renewable resource 
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Report from Buffalo 


In September, the Buffalo/Western 
New York AIA chapter cited the Buf- 
falo firm of Hamilton, Houston & Low- 
nie for two of this year's four design 
awards. Significantly, both awards were 
for additions to institutions whose build- 
ings are city landmarks: the Red Cross 
Blood Center and Mt. St. Joseph's 
Academy Elementary Division. 

Both clients’ commitment to their 
long-established urban locations seems 
to have encouraged the architect's par- 
ticularly appropriate response to each 
context. In both instances, HHL de- 
signed background structures which do 
not compete with, but are informed by, 
the originals’ material, color, scale, and 
proportion. 

The contextual aspect of the Red 
Cross Blood Center was particularly 
challenging. The 30,000-sq-ft blood 
manufacturing plant is located within a 
tight urban campus on the city's pres- 
tigious Delaware Ave. As the first struc- 
ture to be built within a newly desig- 
nated preservation district, the addition 
was subject to review by the city's 
Landmark Board. Dominating the site is 
an adjacent Tudor Gothic mansion built 
in 1913 by Buffalo architect. Edward 
Green, designer of the Albright Art Gal- 
lery and many of the city's well-known 
surviving buildings. 

Physically and functionally linked to a 
Renaissance Revival structure—built as 
à private tennis court—the Red Cross 
Blood Center follows the established 
coursing rhythms in its precast concrete 
panels. The older building's gracious 
viewing lounges on the second floor set 
the formal precedent for placing large 
public spaces—the donor rooms—on 
that level, while service functions such 
as laboratories and processing and 
shipping areas are located on the 
ground floor. 

Relationships between old and new 
are subtle: the sizing and proportion of 
windows, or the scoring and joinery of 
the precast panels. These modulate the 
surfaces while recalling, respectively, 
Renaissance Revival proportions and 
the color of Green's smooth detailing. 

Most of the Delaware Ave. mansions 
emphasize entrance, and since this is a 
public building open 24 hours a day, the 
focus is on a skylight-topped two-story 
open porch whose spidery configura- 
tions are reminiscent of the many iron 
and glass porte-cocheres nearby. 

A refreshing interior, following an 
almost too modest reception area, 
utilizes a simple, well-chosen palette of 
materials and color. The spaces are out- 
lined by red-enameled pipe railings fol- 
lowing staircases, balconies, and pedes- 
trian bridges. 

The four jurors remarked on the 
building's glass-topped "street" joining 
the new Center to its older Renaissance 


neighbor: "Excellent connection of new 


to existing ... the tie into and relation- 
ship with the scale of (existing) buildings 
is well done...." This small "street," 


whose roof's pitch and axis follow those 
of the neighboring buildings, serves as 
an employee lounge and as a bright, 
comfortable space for meetings, while 
bringing lots of light into both build- 
ings. Here HHL's careful juxtaposition 
of old and new elements appears 
clearly; the glass roof follows the lines of 
a classic pediment form, the pedestrian 
bridges are slotted in where balconied 
windows used to be. 

Mt. St. Joseph's Academy Elementary 
Division, HHL's other prizewinner, was 
cited by the jury for its "clean, interest- 
ing facade," although they found the 
contrast to the existing building, a great, 
red-brick Victorian structure, "some- 
what questionable." Established at its 
Main St. location since 1851, this inde- 
pendent Catholic school is by no means 
a landmark site in the usual academic 


"m i 
HHL's purposely understated Red Cross 
Blood Center adopts elements from its 
architectural context such as the glass-topped 
porte-cochere. 


sense. But it is a familiar structure in an 
otherwise nondescript area. 

Clad with a nondirectional fawn-brick 
skin whose darker-colored joints are dis- 
tinctively compatible with the adjoining 
high school's patina, the one-floor 
school addition houses 193 children 
in grades K-6. Rounded corners 
emphasize volumes generated by a 
straightforward plan which sympatheti- 
cally accommodates the faculty's stated 
requirements: to develop flexible, inter- 
connected instructional space with 
common areas, while retaining privacy 
for more intimate programs. A 30-ft- 
long connection drawn up in the origi- 
nal plans has yet to be built. 

Since this is Buffalo, energy consid- 
erations were determining factors for 
several important decisions. Double- 
layered translucent insulating fiberglass 
in eight-inch-square patterns covers the 
broad corridor links and provides a 
generous amount of warm, diffuse 
[News report continued on page 58] 


The Mt. St. Joseph's Academy addition, also 
by HHL, complements the old building 
without overwhelming it. 
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The sky 


Grinnell* Sprinklers Can Meet 
the Challenge of Your Most 
Challenging Designs. 


When Bullock's in San Jose, California's Oakridge Mall 
installed the first fabric roof ever used in a department 
store, they chose Grinnell sprinklers 

The problem that faced the owners, the architects and the 
insurance company was how to provide needed sprinkler 
protection that could respond quickly and effectively to a 
fire when the sprinkler lines were suspended from cables as 
much as 17' below the fabric roof. 

The roof structure, with its Teflon* coated fiberglass 
construction, made conventional pipe hangers impossible 
The only practical manner to support the sprinkler system 
was from the suspension cables which were an integral 
part of the overall building design 

This innovative design called for an innovative technology, 
which was met by the use of Grinnell's Model F930 Quick 
Response Sprinkler. This sprinkler combines the time-tested 
Duraspeed Sprinkler with an additional heat detection 
device sensitive to a temperature rate of rise of 20°F per 
second 

The sprinkler's quick-response device attaches in a matter 
of seconds to any standard Duraspeed soldered-type 
sprinkler. Thus, standard upright and pendent sprinklers 

(as well as horizontal sidewall models) were available for 
use in this overall design 

This unique fast-acting sprinkler, listed by Underwriters 
Laboratories, proved its capabilities in a test program 
witnessed by the owner's representatives and representa- 
tives of the insurance authorities 

Not only did the sprinkler prove to be effective in the labora- 
tory test, but it also demonstrated the flexibility needed to 
adapt to the demands of the structure's unconventional roof 
lines. 

When it comes to sprinkler designs from the traditional to 
the avant-garde, Grinnell has the technology to provide 
sprinkler protection to match your most demanding design 
requirements 

For additional information, please write: 

Grinnell Fire Protection Systems Co., Inc 

10 Dorrance St 

Providence, R.I. 02903 
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the load. 


An air-supported dome of lightweight Fiberglas* 
coated with DuPont TEFLON® fluorocarbon resin 
completely roofs Pontiac Silverdome, home of the 
Detroit Lions, Detroit Pistons and Detroit Express. 
The 10-acre area is the largest permanent structure 
roofed with architectural fabric to date—and the 
stadium cost far less to build than comparable sta- 
diums using other dome approaches. 

Although the roof weighs 200 tons, the specta- 
tors inside never notice the slight increase in air 
pressure that supports it. 


Tension struc 
tures with steel 
cables carrying 
the load, such 
as this LaVerne 
College drama 


lab and campus 
center, offer 


an attractive alter- 
native to air 
supported 
structures. 


In addition to low construction costs, fabric 
structures coated with TEFLON offer easy and eco- 
nomical maintenance. The coated fabric resists 
sunlight, dirt and aging, and rain helps keep it 
clean because of the non-stick surface of TEFLON. 

Fabrics coated with TEFLON have high reflec- 
tivity, which helps minimize energy expenditures 
for cooling in summer. They also provide relatively 
high solar transmission for natural illumination and 
can be insulated to minimize heat loss in winter. 

Architectural fabric structures are strong. 
When properly specified, they easily withstand the 
stresses of wind and snow. And Fiberglas* coated 
with TEFLON does not support combustion — 
exhibiting exceptionally low values for flame 
spread and smoke generation. 


Send for free booklet 

Find out more about the advantages of archi- 
tectural fabrics coated with TEFLON for perma- 
nent buildings. For a free 16-page full-color 
brochure, write: DuPont Company, Room 37050A, 
Wilmington, DE 19898. 
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The 
Barrier- 
Free 
Women's 
Room- 


For Office Buildings 


WASHROOM DIRECTIONS are reference manuals de- 
Signed to guide specifiers in selecting the right 
Parker equipment for use in each of a wide variety of 
washroom categories. The stainless steel units in 
this washroom were taken from a WASHROOM DI- 
RECTIONS checklist of essential and optional units 
for use in a barrier-free women's washroom in a 
public building. They include: 


* WASTE RECEPTACLE & PAPER TOWEL 
DISPENSER — No. 600A 

* TILTED MIRROR — 4020 

© SHELF & SOAP DISPENSER — 40-SS 

* FEMININE NAPKIN DISPENSER — 613D 


It barrier-free units are not required, WASHROOM 
DIRECTIONS also provides checklists for recessed, 
surface mounted, space-saving and concealall 
washroom designs. Send for your WASHROOM DI- 
RECTIONS and find out how easy specifying Parker 
units can be, whatever direction your washroom 
plans are taking. 


charles 
Parker 


290 PRATT ST., MERIDEN, CT 06450 
TEL: 203-235-6365 
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News report continued from page 54 


light. The jurors were impressed by the 
"good use of overhead natural lighting 
in the corridors" which were "warm, 
bright, and scaled to children." 

Window openings were kept to a 
minimum, and since this is not an air- 
conditioned building, all openings were 
fitted with pairs of sliding glass doors, 
thereby providing maximum ventila- 
tion. Heating units function as railings, 
working more efficiently when placed 
two feet above the ground rather than 
in their usual floor-level position. By 
fitting the old high school with new 
double-hung sash, the new facility can 
be comfortably heated without expand- 
ing existing boiler capabilities. 

Mt. St. Joseph's interiors were spe- 
cifically cited by the jurors as “well han- 
dled, well detailed" and praised for the 
"excellent use of color." Bold, simplified 
abstraction and thoughtful placement 
of industrial components are richly yet 
sparely composed. Dominated by a 
sunny yellow used on all the structural 
steel and roof decking, the interior 
Space foc uses on a two-story open read- 
ing and resource center. The potential 
sound problems usually accompanying 
the industrial design vocabulary were 
muted by acoustically treating the metal 
roof deck and carpeting a good portion 
of the facility. 

Ihe two HHL projects are fine 
examples of local architects working 
with Buffalo's handsome building stock. 


[Jill Radler] 


Luckman's design for Oceangate. 


Form follows sunpath 
in Long Beach towers 


As the result of a limited competition, 
the Luckman Partnership has been 
awarded the commission for the 
"theme" complex at the Long Beach 
Oceangate development project. The 
theme the architects chose was a sym- 
bolic gateway—twin towers forming a 
shiny cylinder bisected by a slot which 


frames a view of the harbor and the 
Queen Mary. The 15-story towers, the 
final phase of the development, are 
oriented diagonally to the street on their 
1.l-acre site. The development itself is 
strategically placed at the end of the 
Long Beach Freeway and the beginning 
of the drive along the city's changing 
shoreline. 

The two semicylindrical towers are 
shaped differently from each other. 
The surface of the south tower undu- 
lates in response to the sun, and along 
its undulations the surface of the cur- 
tain wall varies from steel panels to 
reflective glass. The semicircular undu- 
lations neatly define executive office 
and conference areas, some of which 
have spectacular harbor views. The out- 
side surface of the north tower is one 
continuous curve, having neither the 
same problems of solar gain, nor the 
same dramatic views. 

A translucent glass canopy in the 
shape of a cascading wave joins the two 
halves, sheltering outdoor eating areas 
and admitting light to the parking levels 
below. Surrounding the building are a 
Japanese garden, relief sculptures of 
aquatic life inscribed in the pavement, a 
lecture area, fountains, and a pool. 

It is difficult to predict exactly how 
the building will finally relate to the de- 
velopment, or to Long Beach's changing 
waterfront. In the last few years this 
area of the city has been redeveloped 
with many new cultural and civic build- 
ings. Oceangate, as the complex is in- 
formally called, is intended to act as the 
western gateway to Long Beach; and 
over time it may assume this symbolic 
significance. Already, on the strength of 
the design and location, the buildings 
are more than half rented. Completion 
is expected late in 1981. 

[Barbara Goldstein] 


Audio-visual architecture 
and design library founded 


A new series of slide/tape talks on archi- 
tecture and design topics, put together 
by British architectural journalist 
Monica Pidgeon, P/A's London corre- 
spondent, former editor of the Journal 
of the RIBA and prior to that of Archi- 
tectural Design, features eminent archi- 
tects and designers speaking, for the 
most part, about their own work. Col- 
laborating with Ms. Pidgeon is Leonie 
Cohn, known as a producer of BBC 
Radio talks. Designed for üse in archi- 
tectural schools, the audio-visual pro- 
grams constitute a valuable library of 
primary source material. “The purpose 
of the series,” explains Ms. Pidgeon, “is 
to give students of architecture and de- 
sign the opportunity to hear profession- 
als to whom they might not normally 
have access. Second,” adds the former 
critic, “I always think it is more interest- 
ing to hear what an architect or designer 
has to say about his work, rather than to 
listen to the opinions of critics.” 

The first series, issued in late Sep- 
tember 1979, features seven architects: 
[News report continued on page 62) 
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Red Cedar shakes and Qft. arches. 
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he multi-purpose gymnasium houses Hu These labels under Architect 
o full basketball courts and is located on [^ the bandstick of 
hilly, heavily-wooded site === | red cedar shingle and 
The building's cedar shake facade shake bundles are 
ith a total of eleven 9-foot arches, was your quarantee of 
esigned to be massive. The wood shakes f Bureau-graded quality. 
nable it to blend with the natural Insist on them 
iurroundings" — Neal Kolbo " - 
For our new Architects' cedar library 
rite Suite 275, 515-116th Avenue N.E 
ellevue, WA 98004. (In Canada: Suite 
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THERE'S A BIC 
BETWEEN GAFSTAR 


THE LEAI 


OURS HAS A BR 


It's ironic. When you're about to 
specify a floor, all you get to see are 
beautiful new samples. Which gives 
you absolutely no idea of what the 
floor will look like when it really 
counts. In the future. 

Unfortunately, that's when your 
clients’ happiness is at stake. Along 
with your reputation. 

That's why with Gafstar® Contrac- 
floor™ sheet vinyl we give you a look 
at its future, by showing you how well 
it stood up in the past. 

ANY FLOOR CAN SHINE WHEN 


IT’S NEW. GAFSTAR CONTRACFLOOR 
SHINES WHEN IT’S OLD. 


In this busy corridor of Bracken- 
ridge Hospital in Austin, Texas for 
example, this Contracfloor took a lot 
of abuse. 

Twenty-four hours a day, for three 
years, patients’ beds rolled over it. 


Doctors, nurses and hospital staff 
hurried back and forth. And visitors 
paced up and down. 

But you can hardly see a trace of 
wear. It's still a shining example of a 
beautiful floor. 

TESTS PROVE OUR FLOOR 
STAYS BEAUTIFUL LONGER. 

The key to our beautiful- looking 
floor is its tough 
no-wax surface. 

But the leading WE 
inlaid doesn't even 
have one. So theres $ 
nothing to protect 
its pattern from 
the abuse it has to 
take everyda 

And even t though I 
the leading inlaid's 
wearlayer is thicker, 
the only gauge 
that means anything is how it wears. 

The Frick-Taber Abraser Test 
proved it. 

In 6,000 cycles abrasives signif- 
icantly wore into the pattern of the 
leading inlaid. While they didn't make 
a dent in ours. 

If that doesn't make an impression 
on you, imagine those results on 
the floor. 

After years of wear, your clients will 
still have the same beautiful- looking 
Contracfloor they started with. 


DIFFERENCE 
ONTRACFLOOR AND 
G INLAID. 


HTER FUTURE. 


that makes it easy on the feet. 
Which all leaves no doubt, 
for a floor with a brighter 
tomorrow, you'll want to 
specify Contracfloor today. 


'GAFSTAR 
CONTRACFLOOR" 


SHEET VINYL 


A BRIGHT FUTURE WITH 
VERY LITTLE WORK. 


Contracfloor gets off €. 
o a beautiful start. With f 
many different designs 
and colors in widths up 

o 12-feet. Which means 
ontracfloor has fewer * 
beams. And it's more flexible 
han the leading inlaid, so it's not only 
easier to install, it's faster too. Which 
makes it beautifully economical as well. 

But a beautiful floor isn't worth 
imuch, unless it's easy to keep that 
ay. And that's where Contracfloor 
eally shines. 

The durable surface is a stain- 
resistant no-wax. Simple washing and 
buffing keep it clean and glossy. 

Since it's solid and non-porous too, 
dirt and germs have nowhere to 
hide. Which means Contracfloor is 
healthier to be 
around. 

And it's more com- 
fortable to walk on. 
With a Quiet-Cor® 
vinyl foam 
interlayer 


n Contracfloor, refer to Sweet's Catalogue, 
ion orGeneral Building, Sec. 9.23 under 
23-0344" 


anytime 80 
“In New York S State call 800-442-8169. 
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News report continued from page 58 


Soane's breakfast room, from Series I. 


Alison and Peter Smithson, Sir John 
Summerson, Philip Dowson, Nicholas 
Grimshaw, Peter Cook, Richard Rogers, 
and Cedric Price. The second, just re- 


leased in January 1980, offers Norman 
Foster, Theo Crosby, Maxwell Fry, 
Peter Blundell-Jones, Jack Pritchard, 
and Moshe Safdie. Each cassette is ac- 
companied by 24 color slides, printed 
information, and the speaker's photo- 
graph. The cassette/slide sets are avail- 
able from: World Microfilms Publica- 
tions, exclusive distributors for Pidgeon 
Audio Visual, 62 Queen's Grove, Lon- 
don, NW8 6ER, U.K., at £35.00 each. 


The RIBA/SIAD 
Conference 


The Royal Institute of British Architects 
(RIBA) Annual Conference has tra- 
ditionally been the occasion for archi- 
tects to talk architecture to other archi- 
tects. The title selected is usually 
momentous and, though each speaker 


for Creative 
Concrete Construction 


Whatever your 


concrete construction 


require- 


ment— Medusa makes the cement to fill your creative need 


MEDUSA WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT— lends itself to unlimited architec- 
tural creativity in color, form and texture. Write for colorful, informative 


brochure 


MEDUSA CUSTOM COLOR MASONRY CEMENTS — provide the modern 
building team with a wide assortment pre-mixed masonry cement colors 
Colors that will enhance the aesthetic beauty of modern masonry — as 


well as its acceptance 


MEDUSA CEMENT COMPANY 


P.O. Box 5668 


Cleveland, Ohio 44101 (216) 371-4000. 
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would refer to the subject, few would 
really deal with it. The conference, in 
fact, has become something of a 
ritual—enjoyed by many as a get- 
together, but hardly cutting new in- 
tellectual turf. 

Things started to change last year. It 
had been discovered that several of the 
delegates from the International Design 
Conference at Aspen would be passing 
through Europe, and a mini-conference 
was quickly organized. The American 
stars inspired this year's conference 
held in early October; having selected a 
momentous title, "Frontiers of Design," 
(for speakers to ignore), RIBA set up 
jointly with the Society of Industrial Art- 
ists and Designers (SIAD) to produce a 
conference with the most impressive 
and wide-ranging cast ever. 

Dr. Ivan Illich was brought over from 
Mexico, Tom Wolfe from New York, 
Frei Otto from Germany. The British 
stars were architects Norman Foster and 
Cedric Price. At least two lords contrib- 
uted, as did a car manufacturer, a com- 
puter artist, swo silicon-chip men, a de- 
sign historian, an energy-in-building 
specialist, and a "consumer stylist." 

Tom Wolfe opened the conference 
with a performance of pyrotechnic bril- 
liance. His central thesis was the dis- 
tance between architects and what he 
termed "the Spirit of the Age." The 
massive applause he received was less 
for this rather unpalatable insight than 
for his entertainment value. 

Illich, by contrast, was obscure and 
gloomy. Every other speaker stood at a 
lectern, but Illich sat center stage in the 
manner of one about to impart the 
Truth. Cedric Price, annoyed as much 
by his manner as his content, challenged 
him vigorously from the back of the hall 
in one of the electrifying moments of 
the conference. Illich’s advocacy of the 
bicycle and a compulsory human speed 
limit of 30 mph had not prevented his 
use of a 747 to attend the conference, 
commented Price. 

Frei Otto spoke of his continuing 
search for structural inspiration in 
natural forms. Often merely an excuse 
to get some pretty images on the wall, 
this idea was here painstakingly built up 
as a philosophy of bio-mechanics which 
was actively informing Otto's profes- 
sional life. He showed the predictable 
tension enclosures but also discussed his 
projects for m e pneumatic struc- 
tures to-control the silting of the Rhine. 
The scope of his continuing experimen- 
tation silenced the audience. There 
were images of diatoms and cows’ intes- 
tines, illustrations of forms made of 
honey and hot cheese, pictures of bub- 
bles created in the world’s smallest wind 
tunnel—all delivered with absolute 
modesty. Otto is “determined not to 
hurt the next century.” 

The two micro-processor men did not 
seem to be welcome. One spoke of the 
technical advances while the other dis- 
cussed consumer applications. Neither 
seemed prepared to deal with the fun- 
damental changes that their technology 
would bring, and so the delegates easily 
dismissed their contributions as less 
than relevant. 

[News report continued on page 64] 


and remain maintenance-free! 


TACEAM BIN ju 
factory-formed roofing systems 


You'll never encounter call-back problems with Microzinc 70 
roofing systems. Install them and forget them. And that includes 
coping, flashing, fascia and mansards! 


Microzinc 70, widely specified for its beautiful pre-weathered 
patina, is even better known for its maintenance-free qualities— 
no leaks, no run-off stains and no rotted materials. 


Whether you specify Batten-seam or Standing-seam, our LOK 
roofing systems are custom engineered, factory made and deliv- | 
ered directly to the job. Installation is so simple it greatly reduces | / Metal 
labor costs. Other on-site savings include - no cleaning, no - 7 . 
priming, no painting. And no soldering needed. f | & Chemical 
| Division 
For further information, write or call Ed Pejsa at615/639-8111. Greeneville, Tennessee 37743 615/639-8111 
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VIP products protect 
buildings from water leakage, 
dirt accumulation and mildew. 


VIP has everything 


you need to keep water in 


its place and not yours. 


For more information 
see SPEC-DATA® 


or SWEET’S Section 7.9/Vi. 
Call Sweet's BUYLINE 800° 


toll free for our 
nearest rep. 


i 
WATERPROOFING 
SYSTEM _ | 


VIP Enterprises, Inc. 
7245 N.W. 43rd Street 
Miami, FLA 33166 
(305) 592-6045 


VIP West, Inc. 
1287-66th Street 
Emeryville, CA 94608 
(415) 653-9633 
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Norman Foster, who started with a 
lengthy review of over-familiar past 
projects, was speaking extremely 


quickly by the time he reached his cur- 
rent work, including his project for his 
own house. The concluding section was 
devoted to developments in glider 
technology, Foster's obsession. This 
could have offered an illuminating 
nonarchitectural insight, but it was pre- 
sented with haste and thus lost. 

In all, it was a friendly, stimulating, 
incoherent event. It was curious that, 
while the number of architect speakers 
had been cut down, SIAD did not pre- 
sent a single designer for the platform. 


| And the conference title, mentioned of- 


ten, was never dealt with. Frei Otto's 
concern for the next century, a real 
frontier 21 years away, is one that too 
few of the speakers, and delegates 
seemed to share. [Michael Glickman] 
Michael Glickman, design partner in the 
London firm of Glickman & Hollington, has 
practiced as an architect and product de- 
signer in England and in the U.S. for the 
office of Charles Eames. 


Calendar 


Exhibitions 

Through Feb. 15. “Between Buildings 
and Bodies.” Rizzoli Gallery, New York. 
Through Feb, 16. “John Hejduk: Re- 
cent Drawings.” Max Protetch Gallery, 
New York. 

Through Mar. 2. “Mott B. Schmidt: An 
Architectural Portrait." Katonah Gal- 
lery, Katonah, NY. 

Through Mar. 16. "Gift to the Street: a 
Patternbook of Victorian Architecture." 
Ihe Octagon, Washington, DC. 

Feb. 2-April 6. “A Thing of Beauty: Art 
Nouveau, Art Deco, Arts and Crafts 
Movement and Aesthetic Movement 
Objects in Atlanta Collections." High 
Museum of Art, Atlanta, Ga. 

Feb. 5-April 6. “Isamu Noguchi: The 
Sculpture of Space.” Whitney Museum, 
New York. 

Feb. 15-Mar. 15. “Isamu Noguchi: New 
Stone Sculptures.” Pace Gallery, NY. 
Feb. 16-Mar. 12. “Isamu Noguchi: Ta- 
bles.” Andre Emmerich Gallery, NY. 
Feb. 7-April 1. “Eileen Gray” and 
Feb. 21-Mar. 30. “New York City Ex- 
position and Convention Center.” 
MOMA, New York. 

Feb. 20-Mar. 23. “Marc Treib: Periph- 
eral Ephemera/Recent Posters.” The 
Art Museum. U. Cal.,Santa Barbara, Ca. 
Competitions 

Deadline Mar. 1. Applications for the 
$10,000 Arnold W. Brunner Grant for 
advanced study. Contact: New York 
Chapter, AIA, 20 West 40 St., New 
York 10018 (212) 730-1221. 

Deadline Mar. 31. Competition for a 
graphic symbol of the Oikos Centre. 
Contact: Centro Internazionale dell’ 
abitare, OIKOS, Padiglione EN, Piazza 
della Costituzione 11, 40128 Bologna, 
Italy. 

[News report: Eleni Constantine except as 
noted] 


ELIMINATE 
ELEVATORS! 


— proven in multi-story de- 
partment stores, manufactur- 
ing plants, distribution cen- 
ters and airports from New 
York to Hong Kong. 

— protective cover holds 
items in place until dis- 
charged. 

— requires minimum space 
to quickly, safely, gently move 
an almost unlimited variety 
of items vertically to heights 
in excess of 50 feet. 

m Random shapes and 
dimensions 

m Continuous flow without 
singulation 

= As many as 40 loads/ 
minute 

m Automatic interface with 
horizontal conveying systems 


Call or write for information. 


W&H CONVEYOR SYSTEMS, INC. 


120 Asia Place 
Carlstadt, N.J. 07072 
(201) 933-7840 


We sell practical solutions to materials handling problems 
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New Sunglas Reflective blocks the heat 
to help reduce the high cost of air 
conditioning. 

Installing Sunglas Reflective can, over 
he lifetime of your building, amount toa 
;'aving of thousands of dollars. Because it 
locks up to 65% of the sun's heat, itcan 
idin Cutting air-conditioning Operating 
osts and may allow for the use of smaller 
Conditioning units. 

Anew concept -blocks the heat. Yet 
lets in the daylight. 

While Sunglas blocks the sun's heat, it 

ts in more daylight than most other reflec- 
e glass products. This means reduced 


n 


"ipa 


unique property presents another big sav- 
(ng potential. It also helps minimize hot 

emperatures remain more 

uniform and comfortable 

Ford Sunglas Reflective for a natural 


ment and provides a full-color view of 
Colors throughout the day. 
New Computer Program shows you 
how to S.A.V.E. 

Ford's new computerized S.A,VE 
Program (Systems to Analyze Value and 
Energy) can help you determine your solar 
glass requirements and savings quickly. 
Find out more about the S.A. V E. program 
and Sunglas Reflective so you can take the 
heat off you ang your budget. Sunglas 
Reflective is available now and it can be 


Cut, tempered and fabricated locally. You'll 
find that choosing Ford Sunglas Reflective 
Will be a nice reflection on you. 

Sunglas Reflective is backed by Ford 

experience and a 10-year warranty, 
Before we ever marketed Sunglas 

Reflective, we field-tested more than 
2,000,000 Square feet of it. The result? 
When the heat was on, Sunglas Reflective 
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erBlend 


nakes carpets pay off for years. 


5 years ago, Giants Stadium Ay 
Club at The Meadowlands BB 
installed this carpet of 
Badische's SuperBlend CR-4. 
The fans treat it rough, but 
it still looks like a super pro. 


Nearly half a million people i ; 
have walked all over the = 
carpet and 11 it hardly looks | ^4 
used,’’ comments Francis H. 
Werneke, Director of Engi- 
neering and Maintenance for 
the ultra-modern Meadow- 
lands Sports Complex in 
New Jersey. The reason? The 
SuperBlend combination 
of nylon ruggedness and 
acrylic aesthetics present in 
Zefran” Blend CR-4. 


Engineered for heavy duty commercial carpets, Zefran Blend 
CR-4 is a parallel spun acrylic/nylon yarn that imparts the 
best features of both fibers to a ca rpet. The nylon contributes 
strength, durability and greater abrasion resistance thana 
100% acrylic yarn; and the acrylic creates the rich wool-like 
appearance, color clarity and subtle luster that 100% nylon 
can't match. This blend also gives carpets good cleanability 
which helps extend wear life. 

Next time an installation job requires a carpet with a pro- 
jected long lifespan, specify a Performance Certified carpet 
made of the SuperBlend, Zefran Blend CR-4. The Giants 
Stadium Club found the years prove it's lasting. So will you. 
For full details, write for the new SuperBlend CR-4 color 
brochure. Badische Corporation, Williamsburg, Virginia 2318 


Free specifying help is always available from the Badische Contract Carpet Consultants service. Call (804) 887-6573 « 


contact the consultant in your area. 


Badische Corporé 


Northeast Area Gus Kratsios (212) 730-4345 

Southwest Area William Borges (214) 352-2324 Williamsburg, VA 23185 
Midwest Area Patricia Nasrallah (312) 527-0066 

West Coast Area Diane Jemmott (213) 636-21 01 Member of the BASF Group 
Southeast Area Sharon Mohney (804) 887-6441 Zefran®is a registered trademark owned by Badische Corp 


formerly Dow Badische Company- 


-= Emblematic edifice 


The Atheneum, New Harmony, In 


This visitor’s orientation center serves as a 
reference point for analyzing the design 
directions of Richard Meier & Associates. 


Winner of an award in the 26th annual P/A 
Awards program, Richard Meier & As- 
sociates scheme for the Atheneum was 
lauded for its “considerable diversity of con- 
trary forms” (P/A, Jan. 1979, p. 72-74). Upon 
the dedication of the building last October, 
Ada Louise Huxtable of the New York Times 


called it the “perfect vehicle for Meier's in- 
tensely personal, intricate and highly sophis- 
ticated style.” 

In presenting the Atheneum with P/A’s 
new graphic format, we have decided to ex- 
periment: We will first show the building with 
photographs, drawings, and descriptive cap- 
tions; then follow that with a two-page 
critique and illustrations of the town of New 
Harmony. 


In explaining his intentions for 
the design of the 15,000-sq-ft 
Atheneum, architect Richard 
Meier refers to the building as a 
place of "arrival," a "threshold," 
that begins the route for the tour 
through the town of New Har- 
mony. At the edge of the Wabash 
River, the entrance (above) is 
oriented toward the river banks. 
A wall at the entry is turned 
diagonally to the orthogonal grid 
of the building to acknowledge 
the real point of arrival —the 
parking lot to the south. 
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The Atheneum floats on a 7.8 
acre grassy mound surrounded 
by forests at the northwest border 
of the town. The steel-framed 
white porcelain-paneled visitors’ 
orientation, conference, and ex 
hibit center contrasts dramat 
wally with the log cabins and 
brick structures of the historic 
community 


SITE PLAN 


Overlying the orthogonal grid is | 
another grid cranked on a five 
degree diagonal to the main one 
This geometric device induces a 
compression of spaces at certain 
points within the building: When | 
the outside ramp extending along 
the south elevation approaches 
the interior ramp at a perpen- | 
dicular, the five-degree shift 
makes itself particularly felt. 1t 
inflects one circulation path to 
wards another, forcing a visual 


perception of spaces narrowing, 
then opening—of grids almost 
colliding. The five-degree skew of 
soffits, paving, and walls acts in 
counterpoint to spaces arranged 
on the orthogonal grid. 


The program called for a 180 
seat auditorium, four exhibition 
galleries for permanent and 
changing exhibits, observation 
terraces, visitor facilities, and a 
centralized computer ticketing 
desk for the New Harmony tour 
Richard Meier & Associates em 
phasized the circulation compo- 
nent of that program by design 
ing a building that exploits to the 
fullest opportunities for prom- 
enade and procession. The ex- 
terior and interior ramps (photos 
left, drawings opposite) and the 
stairs twisting up to the observa- 
tion decks and the roof form the 
essential organizing elements of 
the spatial development. 
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1 Entry 

2 Lobby/exhibit 
3 Orientation desk 
4 Gallery space 

5 Model display 


6 Exhibit 

7 Court 

8 Auditorium 

9 Conference room 
10 Terrace 
11 Roofterrace 
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Routes of egress from the rooftop 
and upper-level terraces take vis- 
itors through punctured planes 
and screen walls and past curved 
surfaces, most of which are cov- 
ered by the 2'-6" porcelain- 
enameled panels. One wall ata 
five-degree angle is sheathed in 
panels five feet square. 


Skylights behind framing walls 
and screen walls admit natural 
light to circulation and exhibi- 
tion spaces within the building 
(opposite). Skylights dematerial- 

planes and demarcate paths 
through the building. 


The 180-seat auditorium uses a 
limited palette of materials — 
white-painted gypsum board with 
charcoal gray carpet on the raked 


floor and pewlike wood seating. 


The framed views revealed through walls signed vitrine encased under a low soffit and 
serve as the best orienting devices, operating lit dramatically by the canted skylight (mid- 
between the building and the town it serves. dle). 

The second-floor exhibit space contains a 

model of old New Harmony in a specially de- 
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The Atheneum 


The town of New Harmony's 
varied past resulted in its having 
several different identities as- 
sociated with its history. It began 
as a "new town" for a German 
Lutheran group led by George 
Rapp. The German community 
of 800 had first settled in 
Pennsylvania before making its 
way down thé Ohio Valley to 
New Harmony in 1814. De- 
veloping a self-sufficient com- 
munity with farms, sawmills and 
other light manufacturing, the 
Harmony Society built about 150 
log and brick structures. Because 
they believed in celibacy as a form 
of selfdenial the members, mostly 
single, lived in dormitories. 
Rapp decided to move the com- 
munity back to Pennsylvania in 
1825, He sold the town to Robert 
Owen, a Welsh industrialist and 
William Maclure, a Scottish 
philanthropist and geologist. 

By 1814 Owen had already 
made a name with the New 
Lanark mills in Scotland. The 
benevolent employer had de- 
veloped a utopian type of com- 
pany town there. His New View 
of Society, or Essays on the 
Formation of Character, pub- 
lished in 1813-14, argued that 
the environment and education 
could improve man and should 
shape society. Cooperative vil- 
lages were formed in Scotland, 
and then in New Harmony, 
where the residents were to be 
housed in a centralized complex 
(right) designed by Stedman 
Whitwell. The experiment did 
not go well, and Owen withdrew 
three years later with heavy 
losses, returning to Scotland. 

Although the projected com- 
plex was never built, Owen's sons 
and his partner Maclure re- 
mained and attracted other 
geologists and scientists to the 
town. The education goals began 
to take effect. The town would 
soon boast the first kindergarten, 
the first infant school, the first 
vocational school, the first free 
public school system and the first 
free library in the U.S. 

The Owen family has con- 
tinued to live in New Harmony. 
The support of Kenneth Dale 
Owen, a geologist, and his wife 
Jane Blaffer Owen, has led to 
commissioning of modern archi- 
tecture, such as the Roofless 
Church designed in 1960 by 
Philip Johnson, the New Har- 
mony Inn designed in 1974 by 
Evans Woollen Associates, and a 
pottery shed designed in 1978 by 
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Richard Meier & Associates. 
When the Historic New Har- 
mony Inc. was formed in 1973, 
Ralph G. Schwarz, an urban 
planner, was brought in to 
spearhead the effort. With grants 


from the Lilly Endowment, His- 


toric New Harmony has been ac- 
quiring properties in town for 
restoration of the community. 
Houses have been moved, streets 
resurfaced, and parks improved. 
And now there is the Atheneum. 


Critique 


Two contradictory reactions come to mind 
when visiting the Atheneum. Architect 
Richard Meier's sense of artistry, of polished 
detail and skillful composition, should, jus- 
tifiably, attract major museum and cultural 
center commissions in the future. On the 
other hand, the Atheneum, the first such 
completed building by Meier's firm, does not 
support this assertion. The building offers an 
array of stunning fragments. These frag- 
ments, however, fail to cohere into an inte- 
grated whole. 

Meiers reliance on geometry as a 
generator of form seen here bears some simi- 
larity to I. M. Pei's larger East Building of the 
National Gallery (P/A, Oct. 1978, p. 49). The 
East Building disappoints more bitterly than 
the Atheneum because of an overdepend- 
ence on turgid geometries. But if the Ath- 
eneum is more subtle geometrically and more 
sophisticated formally than the Pei addition, 
it suffers more from a lack of resolution. 
Where the Atheneum goes astray, at least it 
does so with a shimmering sort of agitation. 

The building shows Meier at a transitional 
point in his architecture—between the cool 
planar, cube-like forms that reached their 
apogee in the Bronx Developmental Center 
(P/A, July 1977, p. 43) and whatever comes 
next from his drafting boards. 

The stunning elaborations on the Mod- 
ernist vocabulary that Meier and his associ- 
ates exploited in previous work are all 
assembled—the taut skin (here of white por- 
celain panels), the attenuated ramps dra- 
matically sweeping through interior and ex- 
terior spaces, the sculpted stairs, the framed 
views, the crisply outlined forms. 

Perambulations around the center, how- 
ever, are not enriched with the serenely con- 
templative or even the floating, transcenden- 
tal quality expected after experiencing 
Meier's earlier work. The reasons, difficult to 
pinpoint, are worth exploring. They hint at 
the difficulties of “enriching” Modernist ar- 
chitecture with discordant juxtapositions of 
forms and scale. 


Conflicting modes 
Architects who employ a Modernist language 
of form are faced with a dilemma when de- 
signing large buildings requiring monumen- 
tal expression. The Modernist qualities of 
abstract asymmetrical composition, floating 
weightless planes, fluid space, and mass dis- 
solving in light are difficult to effect in such 
buildings. Scaleless blank-walled behemoths 
of ponderous vanilla-fudge-like concrete at- 
test to the difficulty. It is to Meier's credit that 
he appears earnestly trying to offer an alter- 
native to this formula, while breaking away 
from the abstracted clarity and meticulous 
rigor of his own previous architecture. 

Thus he seeks to rework Modernism's lan- 
guage of architectural elements through 
compositions that elicit complexity and am- 


biguity from the ordered whole. The inten- 
tion atthe Atheneum is to create richly intri- 
cate patterns, abstracted but comprehensible, 
from architectural components like stairs, 


ramps, handrails, windows, and framing 
elements. Spaces are held by taut opaque 
membranes, pierced by voids, modulated 
with light, set in movement by shifting planes 
and changing ceiling and floor heights. The 
framing elements, the screen walls and 
punctured planes, are pulled away from the 
contained space of the auditorium at the core 
of the orthogonal grid. Most of these ele- 
ments indicate that another grid shifted five 
degrees has been laid over the main orthog- 
onal one. Even the 2 ft 6 in. panels shift to 
5-ft square ones on a framing wall that de- 
lineates the separation of lobby from au- 
ditorium. 

By exploding the exterior walls outward 
from the inner core, then condensing them 
back into the elevations, the architect gave the 
elevations a density. The voids created by 
breaks in the shifting membranes further re- 
veal the intricacy of the levels within. But de- 
spite the contrast between scales and sizes of 
elements, despite the dramatic pressures or 
the lesions and voids created by shifting or 
pierced planes, the density of the montaged 
elevations overly complicates the reading of 
the ensemble. Furthermore, wrapping a con- 
tained volume—the auditorium—with this in- 
tensely wrought envelope, and penetrating 
the area between with ramps and stairs, and 
covering it with skylights does not create a 
spatial dynamic. 


Spatial play 
The placement of one grid at a slight angle to 
a major one suggests that a compression and 
sense of release of space will be generated 
where the two grids converge. Knowing in- 
tellectually that the two grids exist, however, 
does not guarantee that one will sense this 
compression and expansion as one actually 
moves through the building. 

As another gesture, the architect included 
a surfeit of circulation elements in the 
Atheneum. They activate the fagades but 
prove that there is more to spatial experience 
than having lots of options in moving 
through the space. The diagram that clarifies 
circulation and function does not transform 
into a successful parti; the two-dimensional 
logic of plan does not assume a three- 
dimensional spatial totality. The pre-Modern 
conception of space as an enclosed, mod- 
ulated; and palpable element seems to be as- 
sumed, But space reads as absence of mass. 
Not until one is in the prowlike rooftop bal- 
cony, which seems to shoot straight out over 
the grassy plain, does the visitor apprehend 
the uplifting and exhilarating effect the ar- 
chitect must have had in mind for the whole. 

The auditorium design represents the real 
architectural achievement of the Atheneum. 


As an interior it is one of the best executed in 
the Modern idiom in the States, comparable 
to Wrights Guggenheim Museum audi- 
torium. Austerity prevails, with the white 
walls, charcoal-carpeted floors and seating, 
and aluminum strip ceiling systems. The 
sense of refinement and polish in the detail 
nicely counterbalances that effect. The Aal- 
toesque lines, the Shaker-like forms of the 
pews, the white walls subtly sculpted to reflect 
the interaction on the elevation of the or- 
thogonal and the five-degree grids combine 
to create a stunning totality. At one end of the 
otherwise blank northeast wall, a 10' x 10' 
window has been installed, framing a view of 
the first log cabin built by the Harmonists—a 
view immediately perceptible to those enter- 
ing the auditorium. A panel automatically 
slides over the window when the orientation 
film goes on; the log cabin then appears on 
the screen. 


Symbolic role 

This orientation function of the Atheneum 
assumes a more important role than that of 
the learning center suggested by its name. 
The seminar rooms are small and few; the 
books and artifacts comprise an interesting 
but not extensive collection. The restaurant 
and outdoor amphitheater originally planned 
were lopped off for economic reasons. While 
detracting a bit from the building's raison 
d'étre, the decision no doubt will help other 
restaurants in the small town and obviates the 
need for running a restaurant when tourism 
drops in the winter. 

In terms of energy use, the building would 
clearly not satisfy conservationist demands. 
Since the most heavily used spaces do face 
south and west, the heating burden might be 
diminished in the winter when tourism is low. 
But summer air-conditioning requirements 
undoubtedly soar with the temperatures. 

Clearly the building occupies that special 
ground of cultural artifacts—the luxury item. 
Like other (larger) “monuments” before it, 
it is a touristic event, a landmark. The 
Atheneum alone may be worth the visit to 
New Harmony. Its spectacular spaceship 
quality offers a far greater sightseeing attrac- 
tion than a more “contextual” response 
would have. Removed at a certain distance 
from the town, the Atheneum is like some 
UFO sitting in a corn field, and because of 
this, it doesn’t interfere with the rest of the 
experience. As an emblem of the town’s uto- 
pian history and its desire to attract visitors, it 
makes sense. 

As a prototype for architecture of the Late 
Modern genre it poses only questions. Taking 
Modernist elements and inverting them or 
superimposing them to provide the density, 
accretion of forms and spatial drama of 
pre-Modernist architecture does not really 
work, Or at least it doesn’t here. Elaborations 
on the diagram, on circulation and on the 
envelope in and of themselves provide nice 
motifs. In combination these explorations 
leave open ways of creating a unified spatial 
construct. The fact that it has been attempted 
still gives one hope that a solution may 
emerge with future investigation. 

{Suzanne Stephens] 


Data 

Project: The Atheneum, 
New Harmony, In. 
Architects: Richard Meier & 
Associates, Architects. De- 


sign team: Richard Meier, . 


Gerald Gurland, Sherman 
Kung, Henry Smith-Miller, 
Christopher Chimera, Mark 
Cigole, David Estreich, and 
Steven Forman. 

Site: 7.8 acres on semi- 
forested land next to Wabash 
River in the northwest sec- 
tion of town of 900 people. 
Program: provide visitors’ 
orientation services, includ- 
ing a film, plus exhibit, 
display space, gallery, and 
conference rooms, in ap- 
proximately 15,000-sq-ft 
building. (P/A’s estimate; not 
available from architect). 
Structural system: , steel 
frame and steel stud’ walls, 
concrete on steel deck floors 
and roof. 

Major materials: porcelain 
enamel panels on exterior 
walls, gypsum board on inte- 
rior walls and ceilings, maple 
wood flooring, quarry tile 
paving on all terraces and 
walking surfaces, carpeting. 
Mechanical system: forced 
cold air system; hot water 
radiation and forced warm 
air system. 

Consultants: — Severud-Per- 
rone-Sturm, Bandel, struc- 
tural; Flack & Kurtz, me- 
chanical; Kane & Carruth, 
landscape architects; Peter 
Katz, signage. 

Client: Historic New Har- 
mony, Inc, Ralph- G. 
Schwarz, president. 

General contractor: Peyron- 
nin Construction Co. 

Cost: $1,800,000. 
Photographs: Ezra Stoller (C) 
ESTO. + 
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Perspective plan 


Manhattan Miranda 


Via Brasil, New York 


Geoffrey Freeman’s Via Brasil sways with 
the samba but stays in Midtown, knowingly 
tripping the balance between Latin color 
and energy and Manhattan savoir faire. 


Architects. get commissions all kinds of 
ways—through old classmates and cousins; 
competitions; on the golf course. Geoffrey 
Freeman got this one by being listed in the 
yellow pages when Luis Gomes, a proprietor 
of a jeans store in the fast emerging Little 
Brazil of Manhattan's 46th Street, decided to 
open a restaurant. Freeman (formerly af- 
filiated with Elbasani Logan Severin Freeman 
of Berkeley and New York), whose work usu- 
ally consists of large, multiuse urban centers 
with elaborate public/private funding, 
couldn't resist the unexpected call. 

"The first thing we did is go out and get a 
Brazilian recipe book," he says. "None of us 
had ever eaten Brazilian food." The client, on 
the other hand, had something more like Tif- 
fany lamps, wicker chairs, and hammered 
copper in mind. Bridging the gap became the 
design motif —between 46th Street and Rio, 
elegance and exotica, architect and client. 

Underlying the vibrant Brazilian imagery, 
for instance, are the trappings of a fine res- 
taurant, with decided—Freeman is English- 
born—gentlemen's club inclinations. The 
entry floor is paved in a checkerboard of 
marble. Circulation is accented with bronze 
railing. Dark wood planks form the floor and 
lower wall of the restaurant. And while the 
hardwood is actually specially imported from 
Brazil, wainscoting is certainly not. 

It is within this framework that South 
American themes are introduced. The color 
screams tropics. Pale peach, bordering on 
flesh tones, is spread over the surfaces of the 
walls and electrified by zigzagging turquoise 
trim. “The color of the trim is kind of outra- 
geous,” grins Freeman, "but it embodies a 
whole imagery that comes out of that geo- 
graphical zone. The place goes in the direc- 
tion of a dark clubroom, and then that trim 
grabs it, perverts it, and gives it that zing.” 
Chosen originally as a cheap way to overcome 
sloppy gypsum board corners, the trim is ex- 
ploited not only for its color potential but its 
potential for movement as well. A slight 
machinery shift at the lumberyard gives it a 
continuous reentrant corner for accelerated 
linearity. 


With a kind of cartoon/stagecraft simplic- 
ity, Freeman and project architect Vincas 
Meilus have suggested both refined-and- 
conservative-tradition and  feverish-gaiety- 
with-an-air-of-decadence; Nigel Bruce light- 
ing his pipe and Carmen Miranda wriggling 
through the samba. 

But instead of Carmen's self-mockery, that 
knowing wink to the audience as bananas and 
mangoes dangle from her hat, the architects 
have opted for some of the high school 
operetta romanticism of a Caribbean cruise. 
With a little custom work, off-the-shelf globe 
lights have been transformed into a series of 
Caribbean moons. The mounts have been 
curved so the lamps "sort of grow, with a 
strange, organic presence," as the architects 
describe it. The moon effect is produced by 
silver-tipped bulbs which cast the front of 
each globe in shadow. 

Accentuating the cruise imagery is the 
boatlike bulkhead of the stairs down to the 
restrooms, these brass railings taking on a 
double association. Multiple associations are 
continued by locating the bulkhead at the en- 
trance to the dining room as if it were a 
maitre d's lectern, then piling on potted 
plants, so it is simultaneously ship, Maxim's, 
and Amazon jungle. 

All this is arranged within a typically deep, 
narrow-necked New York storefront. Mark- 
ing the transitions is their approach to the 
space, and after an indifferent entrance, the 
architects bisect the long neck into bar and 
waiting queue with an aggressively jagged 
screen. Reminiscent of syncopated Latin 
rhythms, the screen angles to meet customers 
at the door, direct them to either side, and 
deliver them to the shifted center of the 
wider dining room. 

Here the marble checkerboard adjoins the 
wood plank floor in a pinking-shears detail 
that is among the best in the house. The rite 
of passage from the kinetic entry to the mel- 
lower restaurant is completed by a stepped 
screen and the planted bulkhead. The end of 
the room, which bears the charge of a strong 
directional thrust, is handled as both focal 
point and architectural goalie. Its ziggurat 
silhouette and arrangement as a light trap 
draw attention as its shallow backdrop with 


Turquoise and pale peach lenda 
tropical flavor while Canbbean 
moons poke out from every al- 


cove 
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Via Brasil 


inset mirrored panel throws that attention 
right back into the room. 

To the architects’ work, the client added his 
own choices of furniture: shiny mulch-green 
tufted vinyl booths, “Mediterranean” carved 
doors, restaurant catalog wood tables and 
chairs, and artwork. This last gap is perhaps 
the least well bridged. But it is, on the other 
hand, overwhelmed by the canny moves and 
indulgent imagery of two very sophisticated 
designers. [Nory Miller] 


Data 

Project: a Brasil, New 
York. 

Architect: Geoffrey Free- 
man, New York; Vincas Mei- 
lus, project architect 

Client: Luis Gomes 
Program: design a Brasilian 
restaurant capturing some of 
the image of South America 
in the ground floor of a 
1930s office building; 2300 
sq ft. 

Structural system: ceiling 
framed out with wood and 
gypsum board 

Mechanical systems: 
mounted over kitchen with 
main air supply duct running 


30,000, 
Photography: Vincas Meilus. 


The long skinny space of this typ- 
ical New York storefront is or- 

d to make the most of the 

's rites of passage, from the 
aggressively syncopated screen 
(left), to the plant-covered 
stepped platform at the entrance 
of the dining area (above), to the 
ziggurat silhouette at the very 
back (top). 


Martin Filler 


Author: Martin Filler, a 
former associate editor of 
Progressive Architecture, was 


recently named editor, with 
Denise Otis, of House & Gar- 
den. 


Industrial grove 


Greenhouse, Savannah, Ga 


Hard by a commercial roadside strip, 
Donald Beach has provided a green respite, 
both indoors and within a sheltered court. 


Historic Savannah survives as a pristine, life- 
less vestige of an age when people actually 
inhabited small cities. The feeling of nostal- 
gic, arrested charm, encompassing two cen- 
turies of superior civic and domestic design, 
evaporates ten minutes by car from the 
squares of old Savannah. Then we are once 
again in Anytown, USA, part of the uniden- 
tifiable, interchangeable phenomenon of 
Roadside America, one which is the same 
from Framingham to Fresno. 

We are what we eat, we've been told and 
believe; but even more, we are where we eat. 
And where-we-eat is involved with a new 
American tradition— Theme Dining. We all 
have our favorites. The fabled Madonna Inn 
has become the camp Mecca for avant-garde 


AXONOMETRIC 


architectural groupies making the dusty auto 
trek between LA and San Francisco. Unwary 
journalists have stumbled upon an unlikely 
evocation of New Orleans (replete with plas- 
tic Spanish moss and restroom signs reading 
"Antoine's" and "Antoinette's") that serves 
burgers to the burghers of Grand Rapids. 
Even America's most ubiquitous restaurant, 
McDonald's (P/A, June 1978, p. 64), has come 
to realize that as part of its claim that "we do it 
all for you,” it must provide suitably escapist 
release from the drab sameness of much sub- 
urban development. 

Thus it is rare to encounter a newly de- 
signed restaurant away from a downtown 
metropolitan area that does not cater to the 
seemingly insatiable public desire to be re- 
minded of everywhere and everything except 
one's real surroundings. Greenhouse, on the 
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fringes of Savannah, is a fine exception. Its 
architect, Donald Beach, was eager to avoid 
the local norm of restaurant design in this 
important commission early in his career 
Neither Good-Taste Nostalgia nor All-Out 
Pander was Beach’s style: he wanted to design 
a pleasant, contemporary setting that would 
be protected—or, rather, would protect 
itself—from the inadequacies of local zoning 
laws. In its location just off a highway joining 
Downtown Sayannah and a major shopping 
mall, there was no telling what one day might 
invade this low-keyed area. 

Beach wanted to avoid the standard 
architectural reaction to sleazy roadside 
surroundings—turning one’s back—and at 
the same time create a design with its own 
sense of place. The results are quite different 
from many aurants located in roughly 
equivalent settings around the country, for 
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even inside the Greenhouse there is still a 
tangible sense of the environment from 
which one has just come. 

The architect had his choice of four sites 
close to a large, popular shopping mall; he 
chose one graced by a stand of mature oak 
trees, Wisely retained, the trees have become 
the single most appealing aspect of an other- 
wise unremarkable site. The building itself is 
quite modest. White-painted concrete block, 
the exteriors are broken only by clerestory 
strip windows. Not until one enters a walled 
atrium court with its irregularly shaped pool 
of water, does one recognize the clever design 
decision. There the walls of the restaurant 
open up onto the protected inner view, giving 
the interiors an unexpected sense of open- 
ness, part reality, part illusion. 

lhe reality is clear enough, the illusion not. 
Ihe reflective qualities of the inward-facing 
walls of plate glass multiply the mirrored im- 
ages of the small inner court while they reveal 
the continuing landscape of trees that extend 
the sylvan feeling, even though they grow 
from the surrounding asphalt lot. Inside, the 
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In true greenhouse tradition, 
tinkertoy technology (right) is 
combined with simulated rain- 
forest lushness, both inside where 
the dark green banquettes assist 
the illusion (facing page) and in 
the framed but open courtyard 


(top). 


overhead space frame, studded with small 
lights, employs that same reflective effect, ex- 
tending our perception of what's indoors and 
whats outside—a feeling that is heightened 
as the sun sets and one’s consumption of al- 
cohol rises. 

Furnishings are refreshingly simple: com- 
mercial knockoffs of Josef Hoffmann’s 
bentwood Prague chairs, green vinyl semicir- 
cular banquettes that might appeal to Venturi 
& Rauch, ficus trees, hanging plants, framed 
botanical posters. A few things jar. Facing the 
entrance is an ugly coatrack where more 
graceful welcoming symbols—a console table 
and a mirror, for example—ought to have 
stood. 

Ihe commercial success of the Greenhouse 
indicates that better things might be in store 
for those parts of the country as yet unin- 
itiated into the joys of quiche and white wine, 
butcher-block and asparagus ferns. That a 
good time can be had by all in something 
other than a red-flocked-wallpaper-and- 
plastic-chandelier sham of a past that never 
was, isa very important sign. Ü 


Data 

Project: Greenhouse, Savan- 
nah, Ga 

Architect: Donald Beach, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Client: Greg Butch. 

Site: 150 ft frontage by 413 ft 
deep; prominent suburban 
location with stand of oaks. 
Program: design a restaurant 
seating 125 people with a 
bar/lounge accommodating 
60; 5500 sq ft total of which 
1800 sq ft is dining, 1325 bar, 
with 2864-sq-ft courtyard 
and 70 parking spaces. 
Structural system: steel 
space frame and steel joists 
on steel columns and con- 
crete block bearing walls. 


Major materials: sloped 
glass, custom-framed cur- 
tainwall, painted concrete 


block walls. 

Mechanical system: forced- 
air, gas-hred rooftop units. 

Consultants: David Webster, 
landscape; Saussy Engineers, 
structural; Rosser, White, 
Hobbs, Davidson, McClellan 
& Kelly, Inc., mechanical; 
Southern Scale &  Refrig- 
erator Co., food service 
equipment. 

General contractor: 

mark Construction Co. 
Costs: $43 per sq ft for the 
building; $57 per sq ft in- 
cluding sitework, parking, 
landscaping. 

Photography: Tim Rhoad. 
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Inside track 


Orient Express, San Francisco 


On the enclosed interior atrium of a large 
office complex on Market Street, several 
kinds of images converge in one restaurant. 


Given the proliferation of galleria-type spaces 
in all manner of buildings, the challenge of 
what to do around the edges is an increas- 
ingly common one. One market plaza in San 
Francisco is an office complex enclosing just 
such a space, with one edge defined by a res- 
taurant called Orient Express—serving Mid- 
dle Eastern food. Architects Daniel Solomon 
and Nan Hearst were asked to design an es- 
tablishment including a buffet and seating 
area for all day service, a dining room for 
lunches and dinners, a bar, and a kitchen, all 
within a stern existing matrix. 

Working around the set 28-ft structural 
bays and substantial duct risers, the architects 
were given some difficult area restrictions as 
well. The lower leg of a roughly L-shaped 
series of spaces—the bar—is long and relaz^ 
tively narrow, with access to both the galleria 
and the street. Adjoining that at right angles 
is a wider formal, dining room seating 160, 
and beyond that, the buffet area seating 140. 

Borrowing deftly, but not literally, from 
the Byzantine, the architects chose long, 
sweeping, shallow arches to join pairs of short 
“columns” and stub walls to fashion the major 
architectural elements. The structural bay is 
divided into two 14-ft segments, delineated 
across the dining area by the nonstructural 
base/column/arch planes. A similar effect 
continues through the long dimension in the 
bar, here with the paired columns doubled. 
These planes visually subdivide the larger 
spaces into more intimately scaled areas, 
punctuated by high, square mid-bay open- 
ings to the galleria. The obscure glass that 
allows ambient mall light to filter into Orient 
Express repeats the arch form below. 

Although the majority of the wall surfaces 
are a cream color, the overall tone comes 
from varying shades of rose on strategic wall 
planes and in the furnishings. With brass ac- 
cents such as doors and lighting fixtures, the 
architects have added to the rich warmth of 
the space. Oak, beech, rattan and wicker in 
the bar, bar stools, and chairs complement 
the carpeted (dining) or tiled (bar) spaces, 
and the quality of the custom woodwork and 
of the hand-rubbed wall surfaces is very high. 
The Orient Express is a welcome relief from 
the harsh, relentless mall it borders. 

In its concept, the design is sophisticated, 
subtle, and maybe somewhat fragile. It is a 


parti that depends heavily on a fine line of 


understanding by the establishment's man- 
agement. It is a restrained statement that 
demands restraint and does not live well with 
improperly thought-out embellishment. The 
central tile buffet in the dining area, for in- 
stance, provides for an elegant display accent 
for, say, desserts. The lighting has a large de- 
gree of flexibility already built in, and 
properly adjusted it can create a delightful 
soft mood and a play of planes on planes. But 
if the buffet is overloaded, or unsympathetic 
plants are installed in the wrong places, or the 
lights are allowed to blast instead of bathe, 
the statement suffers. While it could be ar- 
gued that any design must serve its users, Sol- 
omon and Hearst have provided the options. 
'The Express is now on the track, and its con- 
trol is up to the engineer. [Jim Murphy] 


From the galleria (above), the 
Orient Express nestles knowingly 
into the bland surrounding struc- 
ture. Buffet and seating (oppo- 
site page, bottom right) open onto 
the mall. Gentle arches cross the 
dining room (right) to rest on 
dual "columns" and bases which 
turn to low blocklike extensions of 
a cut-out plane. The same arched 
volumes continue the length of 
the bar (opposite page, top), the 
back one painted rose and visu- 
ally continued by reflections in 
the adjacent mirrors. All effects 
were achieved in nonstructural 
gypsum board and furring. 
Obscure glass panels perpendicu- 
lar to the three-dimensional 
arches echo the form while pre- 
venting views through and al- 
lowing light to penetrate from the 
mall to the dining room. 


Data 
Project: Orient Express. 


Location: Interior mall of 


One Market Plaza. 
Associated architects: Dan- 
iel Solomon and Nan Hearst, 
San Francisco; S. Pearl Free- 
man, project associate. 
Client: Caravansary, Inc. 
Program: Facilities for 
kitchen, buffet and seating, 
bar, and dining (7525 sq ft). 
Consultants: Advention, 
graphics; James Goodman, 
paint effects; David E. Oven- 
den & Associates, electrical; 
Schaaf, Jacobs, Vinson, struc- 
tural; Buffalows, Inc., me- 
chanical; Cunningham-Ka- 
mada, food service. 
Contractor: C.M. Peletz. 
Photos: Joshua Freiwald. 
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Sally Woodbridge 


Author: Sally Woodbridge 
teaches architectural history, 
is coauthor of several books 
on California architecture, 
and is a contributing editor 
to Progressive Architecture. 


Raspberry parfait 


Me & Me Restaurant, Berkeley, Ca 


Daniel Solomon interprets fast food in the 
language of the new avant-garde—layers, 
fragments, context, and metaphor. 


Although, in private, architects often de- 
scribe the effects of budget cuts on their de- 
signs, rarely is a building a comment on what 
might have been. Such is the case, however, 
with Me & Mé, a Middle Eastern fast food 
restaurant-cum-decorated shed in the grand 
old tradition of Roadside America. Essen- 
tially a box with an open courtyard at one 
end, the restaurant has its street frontage 
strewn with fragments of what would have 
been the facade had not the funds been cut. 

These thick wood-framed and stuccoed 
shards speak metaphorically of masonry 
ruins. Wooden tie-pieces connect them to the 
building wall, a pun on the real ruins that are 
propped up from behind. Unfortunately, the 
wide spacing of these minimalist pieces viti- 
ates the coherence of the wall plane. Some- 
times the pieces, such as the two fragments on 


either side of the parking lot entrance, aren't 
quite conversant with each other. One makes 
a neighborly gesture toward the brick Mission 
Revival storefront next door by rising to the 
height of its cornice, but the other comes 
down to the ground with a rather dull thud. 

In the actual building, behind the ruined 
wall, much design energy has been spent 
breaking the box into planar elements like 
stage flats that pierce the building envelope. 
These are arranged in layers. The main street 
facade (facing Telegraph Avenue) is largely 
glazed. Parallel to it is a wall that begins as an 
arch in the courtyard, slices through the inte- 
rior as a tiled backdrop for the serving area, 
and emerges on the opposite side again as an 
arch. The rear wall begins also as an arch, 
finishing inside as a backdrop for the eating 
area, From a distance, the structure appears 
to be in a state of exfoliation, its wall peeling 
off in all directions. 


PLAN 


Propped-up shards of wall com- 
prise the exterior of this fast food 
restaurant (facing page), sup- 
posedly a comment on cut 
budgets. 
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Me & Me Restaurant 


Lest this subtle manipulation of planes be 
lost on the viewer, Solomon has given the 
place an arresting color scheme. Originally 
the outside was slated to be sand-colored like 
the desert; the inside was to be pink. When 
maintenance considerations dictated a darker 
outside color, it was logical to paint the walls 
in gradations of the inside hue. 

Location was also a factor in this decision. 
Mé & Mé's corner on Telegraph Avenue, 
Berkeley's most famous street since troubled 
times of the late 1960s, is just south of where 
the action was and is. Here the street has 
begun to lose the integrity of the older store- 
front corridor and becomes an anywhere 
strip. The vibrant color scheme yanks the 
building out of this nondescript matrix. 

Inside, the restaurant has an airy and un- 
cluttered atmosphere. The ordering and 
serving area is small; its components are col- 
ored an unobtrusive gray. There are two eat- 
ing sections beyond the counter—one for ta- 
bles, one with booths—both modest in size. 
The pallette of pinks, coupled with light 
finishes for the furniture, allows the people 
carrying trays and eating quietly at their ta- 
bles to stand out attractively. One is reminded 
of the durability of pink for the boudoir or 
the cosmetic sales counter. Pale green 
donkey-tail sedum hangs in pots from the 
walls, and three blown up, color photos of 
appropriate Mediterranean foods complete 
the decor. The pleasant outdoor eating court 
faces north, unfortunately prevented from 
being useful year-round. 

Mé & Mé would not under ordinary cir- 
cumstances be a candidate for controversy. 
However, Dan Solomon teaches at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley College of 
Environmental Design where there is an in- 
tense proprietary interest in what happens in 
what it regards as its side yard. Consequently 
the building excited more comment than 
many a more environmentally consequential 
project across the Bay in San Francisco. 

Opinions split over whether this is a pal- 
try-piece-of -pink-and-plum-Post-Modernism 
or a serious and multivalent evocation of the 
land of fast food and falafel. In the inevitable 
comparison with McDonald's, Mé & Mé of 
course comes out way ahead. On the other 
hand, Mé & Mé, which is also a chain, albeit a 
small one, has hired an architect to design its 
restaurants only this one time, and it is un- 
clear whether it will be a prototype. 

Its appropriateness to its locale may be its 
strength over time. As the palm trees mature, 
its image as an oasis in the asphalt will come 
across more clearly. And while age will un- 
doubtedly take its toll on the structure with 
graffiti and scarred stucco, not only are such 
things easily repaired but the building is the 
sort that can stand a certain amount of such 
patina. As one critic pointed out, the graffiti 
native to the Telegraph area will "look more 
appropriate on these broken stucco ruins 
than on gold plastic arches." O 


As the layers peel back, softer col- 
ors, spaces and moods are re- 
vealed on the interior (above top 
and facing page, bottom) and the 
courtyard (above). 


Data 

Project; Mé & Mé Restau- 
rant, Berkeley, Ca. 
Architect: Daniel Solomon & 
Associates; (Paulett Taggart, 
project associate), San Fran- 
cisco, Ca. 

Client: Leonard Lowengrub. 
Site: Trapezoidal corner site 
with 100 ft and 102 ft front- 
ages. 

Program: design a fast food 
restaurant serving Middle 
Eastern food with an outside 
eating area and as much 
parking as possible, seating 
100 people; 1500-sq-ft total 
of which 700 sq ft are seating 
areas. 

Structural system: open web 
joists on stud walls. 

Major materials: stucco- 
finished poured concrete ex- 
terior walls; painted gypsum 
board interior walls; tile 
floors; butcher block tables, 
French park chairs. 
Consultant: Max A. Schardt, 
landscape architect. 

General contractor: Gerard 
Fisher. 

Costs: $145,300. 
Photography: Joshua Frei- 
wald. 


Ragnar Ostberg, Stockholm 
City Hall, 1913-23. 


Lister County Courthouse. 


Asplund: form and 


metaphor 


Stuart Wrede 


The psychological/symbolic dimensions of 
Erik Gunnar Asplund’s work are explored 
through two of his major works of the 
1920s: the Skandia Cinema and the 
Public Library, both in Stockholm, Sweden. 


Erik Gunnar Asplund is today a relatively 
obscure figure in the pantheon of 20th- 
Century architecture, although most historic 
surveys usually include one or two of his 
major projects. Yet he occupies the most cen- 
tral position in the development of 20th- 
Century architecture in Scandinavia, having 
exercised an important influence on some of 
its best architects, including Alvar Aalto, Erik 
Bryggman, Arne Jacobsen, Sven Markelius, 
and Jorn Utzon. 

Asplund finished his architectural studies 
in 1911 under the influence of the masters of 
Swedish National Romanticism, His architec- 
ture gradually evolved through a free inte- 
gration of vernacular and Classical motifs, as 
seen in the Woodland Chapel (1918), towards 
a more rigorous classicism, which culminated 
in the Stockholm Public Library (left) 
(1920-1928). The work of this period estab- 
lished him as Scandinavia's most influential 
and innovative architect. His conversion to 
the International Style resulted in the in- 
ternationally acclaimed buildings for the 
Stockholm Exhibition of 1930, and to the 
general breakthrough of functionalism in 
Scandinavia. Having embraced functionalism 
and the International Style, however, 
Asplund was one of the first architects to 
react against it. From the mid-1930s onward 
he began to reintegrate Modern architecture 
with Classical, vernacular, and archaic 
sources. The Woodland Crematorium 
(1935-40) is perhaps the best known example 
from this period. His untimely death in 1940 
at age 55 ended a brilliant career at its height. 

Asplund's influence on architecture in the 
United States, although indirect, has not been 
insignificant. It first reached. this country 
through the work of Eero Saarinen in the 
1950s. Saarinen's free use of different vo- 
cabularies for different buildings, his search 
for the significant form to express the pur- 
pose and meaning of a given building, is 
often regarded as a peculiarly American 
packaging approach. Actually it has one of its 
closest modern antecedents in the 1930s work 


Main stairway to lending department, 
Stockholm Public Library (left). 


of Asplund which included futuristic proj- 
ects, such as his Bromma Airport competition 
entry (1934). Saarinen greatly admired his 
work and would have had a first hand knowl- 
edge of it from his trips to Scandinavia. 

Asplund's method of plan composition, his 
use of the skew and of inflected elements (a 
method he refined out of the work of Ragnar 
Ostberg), are shown in the Villa Snellman 
(1917-1918) and the Social Administration 
Building for Stockholm (1938-1939). It was 
to reach the United States from the mid- 
1960s onward essentially through the 
influence of Alvar Aalto, who in turn had ap- 
propriated and developed it further. 

These aspects of Asplund’s work are 
significant, but there is another important 
element, which until now has also remained 
unexplored, and that is the symbolic and psy- 
chological dimension of his work. Alvar Aalto 
was the first to describe it as the most 
significant element of Asplund’s architecture 
when he wrote in his short “In Memoriam” to 
Asplund of 1940: “The motifs of a large 
proportion of our conventional architecture 
still are fragments of a bygone era. Another 
architecture has arrived which builds for man 
and essentially regards people as a social 
phenomenon, while at the same time taking 
science and research as the point of depar- 
ture. But beyond that, a newer architecture 
has made its appearance, one that continues 
to employ the tools of the social sciences, but 
also includes the study of psychological 
problems—‘The unknown human’ in his to- 
tality. The latter has proved that the art of 
architecture continues to have inexhaustible 
resources and means which flow directly 
from nature and the inexplicable reactions of 
human emotions. Within this latter architec- 
ture, Asplund has his place.”' 

Though Aalto speaks of it as being a sub- 
sequent development after functionalism, 
this aspect of Asplund's work in fact predates 
the International Style. Already manifest in 
his and Sigurd Lewerentz' romantic competi- 
tion entry for the Woodland Cemetery of 
1915, this "architecture psychologique" was 
to find its mature form in such early projects 
as the Villa Snellman, the Woodland Chapel 
and the Lister County Courthouse (1917- 
1921). 
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Erik Gunnar Asplund 


It might be argued that these buildings 
were merely a continuation of 19th-Century 
eclecticism, products of bourgeois nostalgia. 
Yet while important stylistic links do exist to 
the past, there are important conceptual dif- 
ferences. While traditional symbolism was 
usually clearly defined and carried through 
with a conscious intellectual consistency. 
Asplund's symbolism appears to be intuitive, 
based on deeply felt and freely mixed associa- 
tions. If he uses traditional mythic figures, he 
places (displaces) them in a new context that 
gives their meaning a new vitality. Thus we 
can see Asplund's work as sharing certain 
concerns with modern literature and the Sur- 
realist movement in art through their con- 
scious interest in archetypes, dreams, and the 
unconscious. Two major projects dating from 
his Classical period illustrate Asplund's con- 
cern with the psychological and symbolic di- 
mension, the Skandia Cinema (1922-1923) 
and the Stockholm Public Library (1920- 
1928). 


The Skandia Cinema 

The Skandia Cinema in the center of Stock- 
holm involved the design of a theater within 
an existing building. Since the cinema as a 
building type was relatively undefined in the 
early 1920s, Asplund took as a point of de- 
parture the client's program, which pointed 
out "the public's desire for a festive, unreal 
pomp as a setting for the film world of fan- 
tasy.” 

The theater is ostensibly in the Classical 
style, yet Asplund allowed himself great free- 
dom in its implementation, pursuing inven- 
tive and unorthodox transformations of 
elements to pursue various metaphoric as- 
sociations. Taking off on an ancient theme, 
the barrel-vaulted ceiling was painted dark 
blue, dematerialized to simulate the night 
sky. Electric globes, hung by wires in a ran- 
dom pattern, simulated the stars. The 
loudspeaker, projecting through the ceiling 
with a fleshy Luna sitting at its tip, rep- 
resented the moon. Three distinctly articu- 
lated canopied balconies were set into the 
space. Within the side balconies, set against 
the side walls, was a series of intimate round 
loges, each with its own canopy, further creat- 
ing a sense of spaces within spaces—a major 
theme that pervades the whole cinema. “The 
sense of enclosure was meant to end with the 
canopied roofs of the balconies . . . allowing 
the feeling of a festival under a night sky,” 
wrote Asplund in describing the building. 

Asplund also sensed that the theater cur- 
tain played an important psychological role, 
and wrote of his solution: "The curtain in a 
cinema has a clearly different character from 
that of a theater, which exists to hide the 
work going on on the stage. This is not re- 
quired in a movie theater, and therefore a 
movie curtain shouldn't be totally closed, but 
rather leave an open view, giving the audi- 
ence the impression that there is something 
that exists behind it." He created a double 
curtain. The one behind, of a crumpled shiny 


silver material lit from above, was partly visi- 
ble when the front ones were drawn. It was 
described by Asplund as "giving a view to- 
wards the light, which, when the curtain 
opens, becomes transformed into the picture 
on the screen." He concluded, “Flanking this 
lighted opening and, during the movie, the 
picture on the screen, stand Adam and Eve 
on guard." 

A subtle but strong sexuality pervades this 
composition, reinforced by other details in 
the hall, such as the Venus figure on the back 
balcony and the phalluslike loudspeaker 
emerging from the ceiling. The curtain open- 
ing is an intimation both of Paradise and of 
sexual fulfillment. 

Adam and Eve were to be a recurring sym- 
bol in Asplund's work. Their presence and 
meaning, richly associational, both serious 
and jesting, vary from project to project. 
Here, they are standing guard at the gates of 
Paradise, represented by the curtain. After 
briefly partaking of the heavenly delights, the 
audience, like the Adam and Eve of myth, are 
expelled to the cold and unfriendly world 
outside. But on another level, Adam and Eve 
represent the myth of the beginning, of man 
in precivilized natural state; and, in their 
nudity, they represent our inherent sexuality, 
offering the repressed bourgeois audience, 
eager for escape, an alternate vision to the 
celluloid fantasies on the screen. Asplund 
uses these and the other mythic figures, re- 
presentations of various emotional forces in 
the culture, to embody archetypal passions 
present in the hall itself. 

In leading his audience from the street to 
their seats, Asplund creates an elaborate 
processional that is designed to heighten the 
sense of anticipation, as well as to give a pre- 
view of some of the main motifs of the cinema 
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Stage, Skandia Cinema. 


Author: Stuart Wrede was 
born in Finland, and now 
practices architecture in 
Guilford, Ct. He teaches a 
course called Architecture 
and Cultural Identity at the 
Graduate School of Archi- 
tecture of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and he was guest 
director of the recent exhi- 
bition of Asplund’s work at 
the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York. This article is 
adapted from his forthcom- 
ing book The Architecture of 
Erik Gunnar Asplund, to be 
published by the MIT 
Press. 


Asplund designed the Skandia 
Cinema (1922-1923) in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, “as a setting for 
the film world of fantasy,” ata 
time when the building type was 
still undefined. 
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First floor, Skandia Cinema. 


Second floor, Skandia Cinema. 
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Interior, toward the stage (above), toward the rear (below), Skandia Cinema. 
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Erik Gunnar Asplund 


hall itself. In the lobby, the glass ticket booth 
is set at a skew, with an attendant in exotic 
dress (probably not designed by Asplund). 
Across the vestibule, a small rotunda was ded- 
icated to famous film stars. The dark void 
beyond the oculus in the ceiling of the 
rotunda is an architectural pun on the stars 
on the walls as well as an intimation of the 
main cinema hall itself. 

The transformation of the indoors into an 
imaginary outdoors is a theme that is also 
pursued in the promenade downstairs. The 
smooth light exterior wall of the cinema hall 
itself, again with an articulated canopy roof, 
was meant “to give the impression of an ex- 
terior facade to a seductive entertainment es- 
tablishment,” wrote Asplund. 

For those who continued on upstairs to the 
balconies, the spatial experience took on a 
further intensity. The long narrow stairwell, 
with its stairs rising symmetrically from the 
midpoint to either end, elicits a sense of 
enigma with its blank end walls at the top of 
the stairs. Entered from the sid s, the space 
appears totally enclosed except for a se 
highly set and rather mysterious window 
openings that let in no light, and a small bal- 
cony projecting into the space from the 
upper promenade. At the top of the stairs, 
one turns 90 degrees to be confronted by a 
view down the upper side promenade of a 
row of seven doors, each one projecting from 
the wall and inflected towards the observer. 
Beckoning, they are subtly sinister while 
suggesting unknown and exotic pleasures. 
These doors and the three larger doors fac- 
ing the back promenade play an elaborate 
game of scale in which many possible-sized 
door openings are suggested. Painted black 
and red with gilt decorations, the doors ap- 
pear insubstantial, as if signaling the public 
that this is a mise-en-scene, a world of fantasy. 

Subtly cultivating this sense of the imper- 
manence of a festival or of a stage set allowed 
him to pursue a richly decorative scheme in a 
light yet serious vein, without the effect be- 
coming pompous or ponderous. The design 
appears as relevant and appropriate today as 
it must have when finished in 1923. Unfortu- 
nately, it has since undergone insensitive de- 
sign modifications at the hands of others. 

The Skandia was to become something of a 
cult project in Scandinavia, even beyond 
the functionalist breakthrough. Alvar Aalto, 
whose first meeting with Asplund took place 
in the newly finished cinema hall, beautifully 
summed up its quality in 1940: "I had the 
impression that this was an architecture 
where ordinary systems hadn't served as 
parameters. Here the point of departure was 
man, with all the innumerable nuances of his 
emotional life, and nature." 
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Rotunda, Skandia Cinema. 


Ticket booth (left), stairway to balcony (right), Skandia Cinema. 


Lower promenade (above), upper promenade (right), Skandia Cinema. 
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Erik Gunnar Asplund 


The Stockholm Public Library 

Asplund was originally retained by the city of 
Stockholm to help determine the require- 
ments for a public library and to prepare a 
competition program. In conjunction with 
this work, he traveled to the United States in 
1920, which at the time had the most de- 
veloped system of public libraries in the 
world. As the program progressed, the build- 
ing committee decided that Asplund was the 
most suitable architect for the job. 

The site, a large, L-shaped parcel in Cen- 
tral Stockholm, was dominated by the steep 
Observatory Hill in the middle of the block. 
Having decided on the organization and 
form of the building at an early stage, 
Asplund went through a number of different 
site schemes in the years 1922-1924. His final 
scheme placed the building on a platform 
that housed shops, set at the corner of two 
streets. Access to the building is by a wide 
ramp from one street and by steps from the 
other, 

The Public Library is Asplund’s great mas- 
terpiece in the Classical style. The parti is a 
stark, Neoclassic composition. A perimeter 
zone of reading rooms forms a square, open 
courtyard almost entirely filled by the cylin- 
drical lending hall. Access is at the tangent 
points only. The back of the square was orig- 
inally open, but Asplund later added a wing 
(always planned) which completed it. Though 
the plan remained essentially the same, the 
design went through two distinct schemes, 
involving different articulations of the 
façades, of section, and of the central, cylin- 
drical hall. 

If in the Skandia Cinema Asplund played 
masterfully with the public conscious and un- 
conscious pleasure urges, with basic instincts 
and emotions that some would regard as less 
than high minded, in the Public Library he 
strove to evoke loftier and more serious emo- 
tions. Like Etienne-Louis Boullée, with whom 
his forms have close affinities, Asplund also 
strove to embody in its form the dignity and 
purpose of a building. And like Boullée, 
Asplund strove to achieve a sense of the sub- 
lime and to reinvest in knowledge and its ac- 
cumulation a sense of the sacred. But while 
similarities in the forms employed are strik- 
ing, an interesting difference in conception 
can be discerned when comparing them to 
the two Boullée projects most similar in terms 
of form and program—the Newton Memo- 
rial and the Royal Library. 

The key to this essentially symbolic differ- 
ence can be found best in the original library 
scheme dating from 1921. Though close to 
the final scheme, its central lending hall con- 
sisted of a domed space rather than the cylin- 
der. The lower half of the round hall was 
lined with three tiers of bookshelves stepped 
back to accommodate access passages. By 
making the lower passages wider than the top 
one, Asplund was trying to approximate a 
spherical space. The dome had skylights laid 
out in a pattern similar to the coffers of the 
Pantheon. 


In the front facade drawing of this scheme, 
there appears silhouetted above the entrance 
a curious symbol, a bald head in profile with a 
projecting goatee, for which there is no 
known explanation. It may in fact be seen as 
the key to Asplund's symbolic vision of the 
design, that he conceived of the building as a 
metaphor of the mind, and that the practi- 
cally spherical rotunda is an almost literal 
symbol of the interior of the cranium. The 
visual analogy between the head and the 
building in section is revealing in this regard 
(the strong anthropomorphic references in 
other Asplund's projects support this read- 
ing). In a perspective drawing of the entry, 
there is a floor mosaic with the Greek inscrip- 
tion "Gnoti Seafton," or "Know thyself," a de- 
tail that would not be inconsistent with this 
interpretation. The back facade may also be 
seen as reinforcing this interpretation. There 
is no compelling functional or formal reason 
for its arrangement of an evenly spaced grid 
of square windows to light what were to be 
mainly the stacks. Rather, the grid with its 
pigeonhole windows can be interpreted as a 
model for information storage and retrieval, 
and so, in a sense, for a mechanical concept of 
the mind. 

If this interpretation of Asplund's inten- 
tion is correct, the contrast to Boullée's sym- 
bolic conceptions is clear. Where Boullée's 
similarly spheric interior of the Newton 
Memorial was a mechanical model of the uni- 
verse, or his Royal Library with its vast apse a 
metaphor for a cathedral, Asplund's spheri- 
cal lending hall represented the interior of 
the mind—an interesting measure perhaps of 
the distance Western culture had traversed in 
the intervening time. 

For structural and formal reasons, the 
dome was changed to a tall cylinder. Not only 
would the skylit dome have been difficult and 
expensive to build, it would hardly have been 
perceptible from the exterior. But although 
Asplund abandoned this almost literal sym- 
bolic form to achieve a stronger formal solu- 
tion, he did not abandon the symbolic di- 
mension; he merely gave it a more abstract 
articulation. For in the concentrated impact 
of the primary geometric forms, in the cou- 
pling of circle and square, the second and 
final version of the library clearly also invites 
symbolic interpretation. One may see the li- 
brary as a culmination of those contemporary 
Continental currents of thought which saw in 
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Front, Public Library, Ist scheme. 


Boullée, Newton Memorial, 1784. 


For the Stockholm Public Library 
(1920-1928), Asplund went 
through a number of schemes, the 
final one of which is shown here, 
along with drawings of his ear- 
liest scheme, and comparison 
drawings of two 18th-Century 
projects of Boullée. 


Main stairway, Public Library. Main entry, Public Library (above); overall view from front (below). 
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Erik Gunnar Asplund 


“the fundamental geometric forms ... the 
elemental union of primitive instincts and 
developed reason.”? If so, Asplund's original 
conception of the library can be said to have 
remained intact. 

In the entry processional, perhaps best de- 
scribed as Egyptian, Asplund strives both for 
a sense of enigma and for the sublime. Pass- 


ing through a high corridor with walls of 


black stucco, the public reaches the central 
lending hall one floor above via a straight, 
narrow stair that emerges in front of the 
main desk in the center of the hall. The hall 
itself, as in the first scheme, is lined in a man- 
ner recalling Boullée, with three tiers of 
books. Above the beautifully detailed wooden 
bookcases, and in contrast to them, rise the 
sheer, rough stucco walls of the cylinder, 
bathed in the light of the high clerestory win- 
dows. A huge bowl-like chandelier of white 
opalescent glass hangs in the center of the 
hall. Capturing the light from above, it takes 
on an almost magically intense glow and be- 
comes the focal point as one ascends into the 
lending hall. 

The side stairs (ostensibly for the staff but 
seldom used) and the use of light in the entry 
appear also to take on a symbolic dimension. 
In contrast to the main stair, which ascends 
into the well-lit cylindrical hall, the two curv- 
ing side stairs climb the outer surface of the 
cylinder. Dimly lit by rose-colored lights that 
hardly reflect off the ocher walls, they ascend 
into a curving chasm of darkness. The con- 
trast of light and dark (the known contrasted 
to the unknown) and the insistent manner in 
which the side stairs press in is powerful and 
enigmatic. The juxtaposition may perhaps be 
seen as the known contrasted to the un- 
known. 

As he contrasts light and dark in the entry 
processional, Asplund, playing with curtain 
materials, explores light as a positive and a 
negative phenomenon in the narrow, curving 
study rooms surrounding the lending hall 
and in the directors room on the third floor. 

On the ground floor in one of the side 
wings is the children’s library, adjacent to 
which Asplund designed a special room for 
storytelling. If the library is a metaphor for 
the mind, then perhaps the story room 
is where the mind's fantasy component, 
strongest in childhood, is contained, 

A final small detail gives a further twist to 
the symbolism of the building. The door 
handles of the main entrance to the library 
are the sculpted nude figures in bronze of 
Adam and Eve, each holding an apple. 
Though their poses (in contrast to Masaccio’s 
painting) hardly bring to mind the expulsion 
from Paradise, they nonetheless may be seen 
as a cautionary symbol. As at the Skandia 
Cinema, they are a reminder of our primitive 
and innocent beginnings. And their sensual 
nude bodies, which the public must clasp in 
order to enter and exit, are an insistent re- 
minder of the flesh to those delving into the 
world of the mind. O 
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Director's office. Children's story room. 


Footnotes 


1 S. Anderson; “Peter 
Behrens and the New Archi- 
tecture of Germany, 1900- 
1917," doctoral dissertation, 
photocopy, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1968, pp. 133-136 

2 A. Aalto, "E.G. Asplund in 
Memoriam," in Sketches, ed 
Goran Schildt, trans. Stuart 
Wrede; Cambridge, Mass., 
MIT Press, 1978 


Main entry doors (left); frieze 
in main entry hall (below); 
main stairway to lending hall 
and side stairway to study 
rooms (bottom), Stockholm 
Public Library 
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GREAT HOUSES: For View SI 
Sites, Sites In the Woods, Meadow Sites, 
Small Sites, Sloping Sites, Steep Sites, 
and Fiat Sites Edited by W. F Wagner, 
Jr. 224 pp.. illus. A rich source ol de- 
sign ideas for anyone interested in 
contemporary houses, this lavishly il- 
lustrated book brings together 68 ex- 
ceptional and trend-setting houses 
from the thousands that have ap- 
peared in Architectural Record. 

023/MX Pub. Pr., $21.50 Club Pr., $15.95 


THE PASSIVE SOLAR ENERGY 
BOOK: A Complete Gulde to Passive 
Solar Homes, Greenhouses, and Bulid- 
ing Design By B. E. Mazria. Expanded 
Professional Ed., 548 pp.. fully illus. 
Covers the working details of every 
building stage from schematics 
through drawings and models to con- 
struction documents — 27 design pat- 
terns dealing with radiant heating 
shading and insulating devices. sur- 
face colors. thermal storage walls. 
window openings greenhouses, and 
similar factors that affect heating efti- 
ciency. 

781/190 Pub. Pr., $24.95 Club Pr., $18.50 


ARCHITECTURAL SIGNING AND 
GRAPHICS By J. Follis and D. Ham- 
mer. 232 pp., 24 full color, 250 black- 
and-white illus., outsized 9 x 12 format. 
This first work of its kind shows how an 
effective signing and graphics system 
functions as an integral part of its envi- 
ronment. It demonstrates how to cre- 
ate an effective visual communication 
system to guide people through air- 
ports, shopping centers, buildings 
parks, and cultural centers. 

787/174 Pub. Pr., $3250 Club Pr., $24.95 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHITEC- 
TURAL TECHNOLOGY Edited by P 
Guedes. 320 pp.. 810 photographs 
and drawings. outsized 9 x 12 format 
This work presents the planning. con- 
Struction, and engineering techniques 
that have influenced the course of ar- 
chitecture from earliest times to the 
Present, Individual entries cover each 
of the advances in concepts. forms. 
techniques, and materials that are im- 
portant in the development of architec- 
ture. 

517/401 Pub. Pr., 524,95 Club Pr., $19.95 


APPRENTICE TO GENIUS: Years with 
Frank Lloyd wright By E. Tafel. 228 
pp.. 98 full-color photographs, 278 
black-and-white photographs. plans. 
and drawings, outsized 8% x 11Ys 
format. A fascinating study by an early 
Taliesin protégé, this is the first book to 
portray America’s greatest architect at 
close range. It covers his entire career. 
providing a complete picture of the 
many moods of Wright the man, the 
tenderness hidden behing the strict- 
ness of Wright the teacher, and the 
wellsprings of the creative power of 
Wright the architect 

628/158 Pub. Pr., $19.95 Club Pr., $15.95 


INTRODUCTION TO URBAN PLAN- 
NING Edited by A. J. Catanese and J 
C. Snyder. 354 pp., illus., outsized 8'« 
x 9V2 format. This book clarifies the 
complex definitions. roles, and context 
of urban planning, focusing on ways to 
resolve problems such às physical 
lanning. environmental planning 
and use planning, transportation and 
public facilities, housing. and historic 
preservation 
102/287 Pub. Pr., $22.50 Club Pr., $16.95 
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ARCHITECTURAL WORKING DRAW- 
INGS: A Professional Technique By M 
L. Thomas. 224 pp., illus. Here is the 
definitive guide to drawing standard- 
ization that architects have been wait- 
ing for—a practical, easy-to-use 
system for producing architectural 
working drawings for the construction 
industry that puts an end to the disor- 

janized and costly approaches. 

2/400 Pub. Pr., $17.50 Club Pr., $13.95 


PLACES FOR PEOPLE: Hotels, Motels, 
Restaurants, Bars, Clubs, Community 
Recreation Facilities, Camps, Parks, 
Plazas, and Playgrounds Edited by J 
M. Davern. 244 pp.. 679 illus., outsized 
9 x 12 format. Lavishly illustrated with 
photographs, drawings. and floor 
plans, this book features some df the 
most striking architecture of recent 
years. Contains 28 case studies of 
outstanding hostelries. 16 studies of 
restaurants, bars, country and golf 
clubs, and 16 studies of innovative 
successful facilities for recreation ano 
leisure pursuits 

022/011 Pub. Pr., $23.95 Club Pr. $18.25 
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RESIDENTIAL FOUNDATIONS: De- 
sign, Behavior and Repair By R. W. 
Brown. 99 pp.. illus. This book clearly 
explains the causes of foundation fail- 
ure and provides systematic tech: 
niques for diagnosis. repair. and pre- 


vention 
Pub. Pr., $11.95 Club Pr., $9.75 
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ENERGY CONSERVATION THROUGH 
BUILDING DESIGN Edited by D. Wat- 
son. 305 pp.. 145 illus., 35 tables. This 
book offers detailed concepts of plan- 
ning. building design, and engineering 
never before brought together in one 
volume. including new ideas in land 
planning, transportation systems 
building orientation, "sun-rights" zon- 
ing. fenestration, and much more 
684/60X Pub. Pr., $19.50 Club Pr., $15.95 


PRACTICAL PLUMBING DESIGN 
GUIDE By J. C. Church. 320 pp., illus 
This one handy volume brings together 
the full range of design material on 
plumbing and fire protection systems 
Also includes data on site systems for 
drainage, water supply, and fire protec- 
tion—everything you need for eco- 


nomical, durable, and problem-free 
systems. 
108/323 Pub. Pr., $19.50 Club Pr., $14.75 


INTRODUCTION TO ARCHITECTURE 
Edited by J. C. Snyder and A. J 
Catanese. 450 pp., illus., outsized 8% 
x 9Veformat. This broad perspective on 
the world of architecture traces its ori- 
gin and history as well as its response 
lo culture, climate, geography, tech 
nology. and materials. I| surveys the 
building industry. development and 
building economics. and site planning 
and design 


595/47X Pub. Pr., $23.50 Club Pr., $17.75 


SPECIFICATIONS: For Architecture, 
Engineering, and Construction By C 
Ayers. 430 pp., illus. Covers every 
facet of specification writing—from 
etting the information you need to 
follow-up. Filled with practical informa- 
tion on each of the various types of 
specifications, including specifications 
for government contracts 
026/386 Pub. Pr., $19.50 Club Pr., $13.65 
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CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS: Types, 
Uses, and Applications By C. Hornbos- 
tel. 888 pp.. 789 illus. This indispensa- 
ble book contains descriptions of all 
the materials and substances you are 
likely to encounter in construction as 
well as the latest technological devel- 
opments and in-depth data on building 
materials. 

785/678 Pub. Pr., $30.00 Club Pr., $23.50 
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HOUSES OF THE WEST Edited by E 
K. Thompson. 198 pp.. 410 photo- 
graphs in color and black and white. 
131 plans, drawings, and diagrams. 
outsized 9 x 12 format. This big, hand- 
some book brings you a unique body of 
ready design ideas and an almost in- 
exhaustible fund of practical solutions 
to design and site problems— com- 
plete with plans and other drawings 
and diagrams — for a variety of vaca- 
tion, suburban, and town houses 

023/395 Pub. Pr., $18.95 Club Pr., $14.95 


TIMBER CONSTRUCTION MANUAL: 
A Manual for Architects, Engineers, 
Contractors, Laminators, and Fab- 
ricators Concerned with Engineered 
Timber Bulldings and Other Structures 
Prepared by The American Institute of 
Timber Construction. 2nd Ed., 854 p, 
illus. Now in its second edition, this 
volume has been completely revised to 
reflect changes in the wood products 
industry and technological advances 
in the timber fabricating industry. 
770/107 Pub. Pr., $17.50 — Club Pr., $13.50 
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ARCHITECTURAL DELINEATION by E E 
Burden 
089/248 Pub. Pr.. $29.95 Club Pr. $22.75 
TIME-SAVER STANDARDS FOR 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN DATA, Sth Ed 
by J. H. Callender 

096/473 Pub. Pr., $41.50 Ciub Pr.. $3125 
LOW COST POLE BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION by D. Merrilees & E Loveday 
167/381 Pub. Pr.. $12.50 Club Pr. $9.95 


TIME-SAVER STANDARDS FOR BUILDING 
TYPES by J DeChiara & J H. Callender 
162/182 Pub. Pr., $45.00 Club Pr., $31.00 


MODEL BUILDING FOR ARCHITECTS AND 
ENGINEERS by J. R. Taylor 
629/382 Pub. Pr., $24.95 Club Pr.. $16.95 
STANDARD HANDBOOK OF ENCINEERING 
CALCULATIONS by T G. Hicks 


207/341 Pub. Pr., $29.50 Club Pr.. $21.00 


SIMPLIFIED ENGINEERING FOR 
ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 5th Ed by 
H. Parker 
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ARCHITECTURAL RENDERING, 2nd Ed by 
A O Halse 
256/204 Pub. Pr., $36.00 Club Pr., $23.95 
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troducing TK. 
e Fine Line Drafting 
System from FaberCastell. 


FaberCastell TK Fine Leads and Pencils * Consistent lettering 
work beautifully together. * Clean, dust-free drawing 

You get Tempered Polymer Leads in * Ghost-free erasing 
0.3mm, 0.5mm, 0.7mm and 0.9mm diameters, — e Perfect reproduction with blue-line machines, 
and a full range of popular drafting grades. copiers and microfilm 
You can also choose special Filmar leads for * Cost savings on everything from equipment 
use on polyester drafting film to labor to refill lead. 

Then pick the pencils that bring out the See the TK Fine Line Drafting System at 
best in the leads — FaberCastell TK Fine Pencils your FaberCastell dealer, or write: FaberCastell, 
including the amazing Non-Stop TK-Matic* Dept. TK, Box 7099, Newark, NJ 07107. 


0.5mm, the world's first pencil with totally 
automatic lead advance. 

Put the pencils and the leads together to 
enjoy all these advantages: 
e Constant controlled line width 
e No lead pointing 
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Who protects the tanks 
till they can protect themselves? 


Kinnear does. 


Even armored track vehicles need protection 
while under construction. So it’s no wonder that 
specifiers chose Kinnear interlocking steel slat 
rolling doors to keep weather and possible 
vandalism at bay for Bowen-McLaughlin-Y ork. 

For over 80 years, Kinnear has been recog- 
nized as the leading manufacturer of upward- 
acting metal doors. Today the line includes all 


types of service and fire doors, rolling grilles and 
counter shutters. Plus power operators for these 
products. 

A nationwide network of plants and sales 
service representatives assures you prompt de- 
livery to meet tight budgets, specs and deadlines. 
Write or call for literature... or see our catalog in 
Sweet's. Also listed in Yellow Pages under "Doors." 


Kinnear makes it easy for you to put it all together. 
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SMOK-CHEK V: 
For any cross-corridor application 
(above). 


COMBO-QUAD, 
(with integral positive latch): For any 


room-to-corridor application (below). 


ID-SERIES DETECTORS; 
For wherever ceiling mounted 
detectors are used (not shown). 


STRAIGHT TO THE HEART; 
The Detector Module Itself 


Unless you know the difference, you don’t know enough 
about smoke-actuated door control. Lives depend upon 
detector effectiveness. 


EXCLUSIVELY RIXSON-FIREMARK 


E Listed by U.L. as limited open area ionization detector device 
... Superior detection capability, significant economy 


Dual ionization chamber... . to severely restrict possibilities for costly 
false alarms, provide additional protection 
Two-wire hook up. .. for simplicity and economy of installation, 
maintenance 

E Absolute systems compatibility . . . to eliminate complexities of 
specification and installation 
Plug-in detector module . . . for immediate replacement or 
interchangeability with photo-optic module 
A detector module designed by us, manufactured by us . . . without 
compromise 

Technical superiority and cost effective engineering from the leader: 


RIXSON-FIREMARK 


9100 W Belmont Ave. Franklin Park, IL. 6013) Ph.(312) 671-5670 
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Specification clinic 


William Lohmann 


An increase in professional 
liability and more stringent 
government requirements 
are creating a need for real 
in-house quality control. 


Author: William T. Loh- 
mann, AIA, FCSI, is Chief 
Specifier for C.F. Murphy As- 
sociates, Chicago, Illinois. 


Quality control program 
for specifications 


A well-defined and active quality-control 
program for specifications begins with con- 
trolled work habits—careful record keeping, 
proper routing of information, scholarly re- 
search, firm decisions, timely and good tech- 
nical writing, and detailed review procedures. 
Text must accurately and clearly reflect the 
intent of the design and make it comprehensi- 
ble to the client and bidders. Ambiguous and 
inadequate wording should be avoided. Con- 
sistent terminology, abbreviations, capitaliza- 
tion, and punctuation are essential. 

Standard formats for organization of writ- 
ten material reduce the possibility of overlap 
or omission. Most offices now use the 16- 
division “Masterformat—Master List of Sec- 
tion Titles and Numbers” (Document MP-2-1 
of the Construction Specifications Institute) 
for the project manual. It can also be adapted 
for outline specifications. Location of text in 
each section should be based on the CSI 
3-part section format, 

When issued with preliminary drawings, 
outline specifications document initial deci- 
sions on basic construction, mechanical and 
electrical systems, materials, finishes, man- 
ufactured products, and equipment for the 
client. They should also include information 
on bidding requirements, contract forms, 
and general conditions. List materials, quality 
standards, and workmanship requirements 
under the appropriate division. Describe 
major systems and items of equipment, sub- 
stantiating the system design with backup 
analysis. The care with which the outline spec 
is prepared will directly affect the later 
phases of the work. Changes that are made 
after it is issued should be documented. 

The intent of bidding and contract docu- 
ments is to communicate final decisions on 
bidding procedures, contract terms, and con- 
struction requirements to the bidders and 
successful contractors. Since coordination is 
imperative, start preparation of the project 
manual and drawings simultaneously. Show 
information in one location only. Use the 
latest product data and reference standards. 
Alternates and allowances should be carefully 
defined. If possible, preparation of docu- 
ments should be scheduled to avoid last- 
minute conflict with other projects. 

Attorneys and insurance underwriters 
agree that use of a reliable master specifica- 
tion text is conducive to producing error-free 
documents. An early copy in the hands of a 
project capt becomes a guide to material 
covered in the specification and therefore in- 


dicates information to be shown on the draw- 
ings. Standard language is established. The 
complete text becomes the specifier's check- 
list. Because repetitive portions of the text are 
standardized, the specifier has more time for 
research, coordination, and review. 

Reviewing the project documents during 
their development should be a continuous 
process. Verify original program require- 
ments. When required to incorporate the 
client's standard documents, carefully review 
and coordinate them with the other project 
elements. Coordinate documents prepared 
by consultants in a similar manner, Submit 
proof copies for formal review by the client, 
engineers, and consultants as appropriate. 

In-house checklists are invaluable for initial 
organization of documents and for final re- 
view. For example, a complete checklist for 
Instructions to Bidders will itemize project 
identification and location, information on 
procurement of documents, time and place 
for the pre-bid conference and for receipt of 
bids, bid security requirements, and related 
topics. Similar lists should be used for other 
bidding documents, contract forms, and gen- 
eral and supplementary conditions. A de- 
tailed checklist is especially useful for Divi- 
sion 1 sections of the specifications. Use a 
master list of Di on 2-16 section titles as a 
final check on the specifications. 

Whether processing documents on manual 
or automatic typewriters or by computer, fol- 
low consistent procedures. Stamp and date 
review copies. Check all cross-references. 
Proofread intermediate and final copies be- 
fore printing. Send a tentative table of con- 
tents to the print shop as a guide. If possible, 
deliver all originals at one time. Give explicit 
instructions on binding, colors, and quantity. 
Then spot-check several volumes before re- 
leasing them. Improper collation or missing 
pages are correctable but embarrassing. 

Perhaps the most effective way to improve 
quality control procedures in the office is 
through an organized feedback program. 
When a problem is resolved, correct the orig- 
inal cause. Modify the reference detail. Up- 
date the master specification text. Alert the 
people working on similar projects. Educate 
new employees. Quality control is an attitude. 
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Building in the path 
of nature’s wrath 


Technics: Natural hazard design 


High winds, floods, and earthquakes 
are formidable foes of buildings. Accu- 
rate force analysis, codes, and design 
influence planning and the total hazard 
program of the country. 


On Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1979 at 3:00 
p.m., a vicious tornado mowed through 
Suffield, Windsor, and Windsor Locks, 
Ct. Bricks, boards, walls, and roofs top- 
pled, folded, and flew as gravity, for a 
time, lost its grip. In all, 97 buildings 
were destroyed. Varying degrees of 
damage resulted to nearly 350 residen- 
tial, commercial, and agricultural build- 
ings. Over 300 people were injured; two 
were found dead. 

Twelve days later, Oct. 15, 1979 at 
4:16 p.m., an earthquake of moderate 
magnitude (6.4 on the Richter scale) hit 
El Centro, Ca. After 15 seconds, nearly 
100 people had been injured. No one 
was killed. Only one building was se- 
verely damaged, the Imperial County 
Services Building. The six-story build- 
ing was still standing, but is thought to 
be of no further possible use. The for- 
tunate result for the seismic study of 
buildings was that this building was in- 
strumented and monitored for motion 
at 13 different points by the Strong Mo- 
tion Instrumentation Laboratory for the 
State of California. For once, precise 
knowledge of building reaction to an 
earthquake was gained. 

The 1979 hurricane season brought 
Bob, David, Frederic, Gloria, and Henri 
to the shores of the United States. Hur- 
ricane Frederic socked Western Florida 
and parts of Alabama, causing a record 
estimated $2 billion damage. Hurricane 
David struck the Caribbean island of 
Dominica, killing 22 and injuring over 
1000 people. 

"Fully 90 percent of the damage caused by 
natural disasters in this country is caused by 
floods despite the efforts we have made at 
flood control. Since 1925 it is estimated 
that more than $9 billion tax dollars have 
been spent on flood protection systems such 
as dikes, dams, and levees.” From HUD 
publication Elevated Residential Struc- 
tures. 


Nature has an impressive arsenal of vio- 
lent weapons which can, if only for sec- 
onds, tip the balance in favor of chaos. 
Like sleepy pupils, we are shaken awake 
and alert, we hope in time. Part of the 
protection can be built into buildings 
and part cannot. Says Alan Yorkdale of 
the Brick Institute of America, “You can 
design for the wind forces of a hur- 
ricane without getting out of the 
ballpark with costs.” Making a building 
hurricane-resistant adds about 10 per- 
cent to the building cost. A tornado is 
another story. Most buildings are no 
match for winds swirling at 200 miles 
per hour. Dr. Alan Davenport, director 
of the Boundary Layer Wind Tunnel 
Laboratory at the University of Western 
Ontario explains: “The risk of a tornado 
happening at any given place is a rare 
event for the average structure and is 
not explicitly taken into account.” 

Minor flooding, when predictable, 
can be controlled, but structural en- 
gineer T.Y. Lin finds large floods un- 
predictable. He asserts: o low-rise 
building has a chance against a major 
flood." Lin, of Ruck-A-Chucky Bridge 
fame (First Award, P/A, Jan. 1979, p. 
68), is well known for seismic design. As 
earthquake consultant for the Banco de 
America in Managua, he is credited with 
the building's withstanding the earth- 
quake of 1972. Engineer Henry J. 
Degenkolb of San Francisco, another 
earthquake engineering specialist, has 
seen the results of every major quake in 
recent history. Says Degenkolb: “I am 
not so worried about damage in my 
buildings; I want them to remain stand- 
ing after a large quake." He continues: 
“The most important single thing you 
have to do for an earthquake building is 
to tie it together so it works as a unit.” 

Judgment is the name of the game. 
The hazardous loads may never come, 
or the design loads may be grossly ex- 
ceeded. When and where should we 
most profitably spent! our time and ef- 
fort? Research efforts are underway 
today to verify code restraints, help im- 
prove design analysis, and bring the 
most current understanding of natural 
hazard phenomena into use by the 
building designer. 


STATES WHICH PROJECTIONS 
SHOW HAVE EXPERIENCED 95% OF 
NATIONS’ EARTHQUAKE INTENSITIES 


PROJECTED ANNUALIZED 
LOSSES FROM HURRICANE WIND 


BY STATE UNDER 1980 CONDITIONS 
(1978 Dollars in millions) LOSSES = $1.6 BILLION 


LESS THAN $2 
$2-$50 

m 550-8260 

= 5250 


PROJECTED ANNUALIZED 
LOSSES FROM TORNADO BY 
STATE UNDER 1980 CONDITIONS = 
(1978 Dollars in milhons) LOSSES = $2 BILLION 


PROJECTED ANNUALIZED S THAN $ 
LOSSES FROM RIVERINE FLOOD $25 s0 

BY STATE UNDER 1980 CONDITIONS m $80-5160 
(1878 Dollars in millions) LOSSES = $2 5 BILLION m 5160-5200 


No section of the country is immune from at- 
tack by intense natural forces. Damage is a 
grim token of design limits. 


, Redondo Beach, Ca. 


John Wiggins 


Wind engineering 

The use of wind tunnels to approximate 
the size and nature of wind loading on 
buildings began before the turn of this 
century, While some of the very first 
studies included buildings, the bulk of 
wind tunnel use was aeronautical. In the 
1930s, when the more substantial use of 
wind tunnels for buildings began, the 
available knowledge from airplane 
technology was transferred bodily to 
buildings on the ground, and the force 
approximations which resulted were 
used as a basis for structural design 
codes and standards. As Dr. Alan 
Davenport explains: “People adopted 
the aeronautical practices without the 
understanding of what was actually oc- 
curring full scale. It was pointed out 
much later that there were some big dis- 
crepancies occurring.” 

The most dramatic adaptation of 

wind forces to structures was in the field 
of bridge design. The early history of 
long-span bridges was riddled with fail- 
ures due to wind action, In the 19th 
Century, the pragmatic accumulation of 
design practice, based on success and 
failure, eventually led to good bridge 
design. When the codes were rewritten, 
however, in the mid-1930s, the new 
synthesis of design methodology re- 
sulted in a dramatic failure of the 
Tacoma Narrows bridge in 1940, For- 
mula- and code-based design had “re- 
fined” historic conventions into more 
slender and elegant members, but some 
of the important features ensuring good 
weight and stiffness were omitted. The 
Tacoma bridge “flapped” itself to pieces 
in the wind. All of the best brains in 
aeronautics and in bridge building sud- 
denly focused on the problem as if it 
were brand new. 
Aftermath of the Tacoma collapse: The 
dynamics of bridges in the wind became 
the source of new experimentation in 
wind tunnels. The studies which had 
been done in the 1930s were based on 
static pressures, a constant-speed wind 
in a constant direction. Rigid models 
were used in the wind tunnels. The 
Tacoma experience changed concern 
from static to dynamic loading. 

In the mid-1950s, a Danish re- 
searcher, Martin Jensen, constructed 
small-scale models for his wind tunnel 
which he compared to full-size buildings 
of the same shape. He found that the 
pressures on the full-scale model dif- 
fered significantly from what he found 
in the wind tunnel. His studies deter- 
mined two primary variations with the 
existing practice in wind tunnel analysis. 
Jensen found that the changes in veloc- 
ity could turn what was previously mod- 
eled in tunnels as a pressure into a suc- 
tion on a building. The wind speed at 
ground level varies with height, a con- 
cept now known as boundary layer flow. 


Ground turbulence produces gusts and 
speeds that are constantly changing. His 
main contribution was to introduce 
these two notions into wind tunnel anal- 
ysis. He insisted that if wind tunnels 
were to be used to model actual wind 
forces on buildings, they must also accu- 
rately depict the boundary layer effect. 

The further effect of turbulence has 
only recently been fully taken into con- 
sideration. The fact is, as Dr. Davenport 
describes: “Buildings are like ships sail- 
ing on a stormy sea rather than just 
smooth water; buildings are constantly 
being bounced around by variations in 
the wind.” This information came to- 
gether in a practical sense in the early 
1960s, for the preliminary design of the 
World Trade Center in Manhattan. The 
size of the structure and its importance 
for the first time really justified a head- 
long study into the accurate simulation 
of laminar flow and turbulence on tall 
buildings. The models used were, also 
for the first time, constructed to be 
flexible to introduce dynamic response. 
Such models are now called “aerolastic.” 
It was determined that by simulating the 
ground environment in the proximity 
of the building at the proper scale, the 
wind speed variation in height as well as 
the ground-influenced turbulence could 
be simulated. “The wind analysis of the 
World Trade Center put modern wind 
tunnel analysis on the map,” says 
Davenport. 

Structural engineers for the World 
Trade Center were Skilling, Helle, 
Christiansen & Robertson, the New 
York office. Dr. Davenport was director 
of the project, which was conducted 
largely at the new meteorological wind 
tunnel facilities just built at Colorado 
State University. Jack Cermak served as 
director of the CSU facility. Parallel ex- 
periments were run at the National 
Physical Laboratory in England. Later 
studies also were conducted at the wind 
tunnel facilities at the University of 
Western Ontario. 

“What emerged,” says Dr. Davenport, 
“was a much more sophisticated notion 
of how tall buildings behaved in the 
wind and a much more careful iden- 
tification of what some of the problems 
were with tall buildings.” Analysis in- 
cluded cladding design problems, de- 
termining the structural forces, and 
investigation of the circulation wind 
patterns around the base of the building 
for pedestrian comfort. 

Since the World Trade Center: Follow- 
ing the extensive work on the World 
Trade Center, wind engineers began es- 
tablishing a systematic methodology for 
wind tunnel studies for buildings. The 
Seattle First National Bank followed, 
and then the U,S. Steel building in 
Pittsburgh. Aerolastic studies investi- 
gated the structural behavior while a 
solid model helped investigations of 
such envelope problems as pressure on 


1) Tornado damage in Windsor, Ct, buries a 
car. 2) The flood surge following hurricane 
Frederic bares building foundations. 3) The 
El Centro earthquake lowered this building 
over one foot. 4) More damage from the 
winds of hurricane Frederic. 
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(Above) Systematic methodology for tall 
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building wind analysis began with wind tun- 


(Center) Aerolastic models are constructed to 
simulate dynamic response to wind loading. 
(Right) Boston’s Federal Reserve Bank is 
also modeled in rigid form for exterior pres- 
sure analysis. (Below) Similar model tech- 


Simplified loading blochs also improve the 
effectiveness of the designed wind response 


EXAMPLES OF APPLICATION OF PRIMARY STRUCTURAL 


glass. By that point the researchers felt 
confident that they could combine 
climatological data with the wind tunnel 
analysis and produce useful results for 
the designer. Since then, the process has 
largely been one of refinement and the 
addition of extensive computer ca- 
pabilities to organize and speed up the 
analysis of data. Very soon it will be pos- 
sible to use the wind tunnel as a design 
tool and actually experiment with the 
building shape with comprehensive data 
perhaps within 24 hours. 

The laboratory at the University of 
Western Ontario worked on the wind 
analysis for the Sears Tower in Chicago 
(confirmed in analytical model by data 
from the John Hancock building, also in 
Chicago). Other studies included the 
Federal Reserve Bank in Boston, by 
Hugh Stubbins, as well as the Citicorp 
Building in New York. 

Building analysis of tall buildings of 

course was economically justified. The 
Davenport team at UWO, however, 
grew restless. "The fact was with us all 
of the time that the major population 
was not in tall buildings but in rather 
small buildings." 
The new low-rise research: Small build- 
ings were being designed and built on 
the basis of rules and codes which were 
established in the 1930s, with static de- 
sign conditions. Jensen had disproven 
them in the 1950s. The incentive finally 
came from the metal building systems 
market which, largely because of the 
quantity and similarity of designed 
pieces, could justify the cost of wind 
tunnel investigation. The Metal Build- 
ing Manufacturers Association. com- 
bined with the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, and the Canadian Steel Indus- 
tries Construction Council to sponsor 
the research. 

The studies began in 1975 with a 
series of small, rigid models, much the 
same in geometry as the ones used in 
the studies of the 1930s. The new 
studies took into consideration, of 
course, the velocity variations from 
height as well as turbulence. The 
boundary layer contributions were 
highly dependent on the "terrain" sur- 
rounding the building. Both an open, 


"prairie" terrain and a suburban, more 
densely populated condition were simu- 
lated. Wind direction was accommo- 
dated by attaching the models to a 
movable turntable. The model series 
systematically experimented with roof 
slope, width, length, and height of the 
low-rise buildings. Eacli rigid model was 
covered with a grid of pressure-sensing 
devices sending data back to the com- 
puter. Points of maximum and mini- 
mum pressure or suction on the build- 
ing's skin were plotted in relation to 
wind direction. A given point on a roof 
might get a variation in seconds from 20 
pounds positive local pressure to 30 
pounds negative pressure (or suction). 
These, therefore, are numbers that are 
important in designing the skin. The 
average pressure over an area was then 
determined to aid in structural beam 
design for a single surface. And finally, 
several surfaces were analyzed simul- 
taneously, to determine the forces on the 
building frame. 
Code update? The ultimate goal was to 
translate the vast quantity of data into a 
usable format for the designer. At this 
point, the various sponsoring organiza- 
tions participated in providing en- 
gineering expertise. The information, 
therefore, had to be simplified into 
static wind load approximations, which 
would be in fact equivalent to the 
dynamic ones expected. It was also 
necessary for the varying pressures to 
be represented as uniform over the sur- 
face of the structure or portions of it. 
Davenport explains: "We then went 
back and found those simple, uniform, 
static equivalents which most suffi- 
ciently recover the effects that we had 
discovered in the wind tunnel." There 
were several new results relative to wind 
design in general. One was that the 
length of the building in question was of 
relatively minor importance. Roof slope 
was found, by contrast, to be a very im- 
portant factor. No general rule was 
found that could apply to all roofs, and 
the roof slope became the principal var- 
iable in the load description. The tribu- 
tary building areas accommodated the 
greater concentration of load, especially 
at the building ends, and were accord- 
ingly zoned off for the purposes of de- 
sign. The result is believed by Dr. 


Boundary Layer Wind Tunnel Laboratory 


Univ. of Western Ontario 


BUILDING RAISED ON FILL 


Flood resistance can be accomplished in many 
ways. The Chicago research firm of Sheaffer 
& Roland used a HUD-sponsored grant to 
compare three flood-resistant design varia- 
tions for a 22,500-sq-ft commercial building 
for Jersey Shore, Pa. 


Davenport to be much more realistic 
than the previous methods. 

Dr. Davenport summarizes the results 
of the study as follows: “The low-rise 
building industry has been historically 
designing for some very simple load de- 
scriptions, load descriptions which are 
not particularly large. With the wind 
tunnel results from the 1930s, there had 
been a tendency to continuously in- 
crease the design wind forces for the 
worst case. Therefore, in the past every 
draft of the code has tended to drive 
design wind forces upward. We are now 
skeptical about the need for that in- 
crease and feel that there is a validity to 
the comparatively successful perform- 
ance of low-rise buildings. 

“What the new set of studies has 
done, in my opinion, is to provide data 
which will reinforce the older, pre- 
1930s impressions of what the wind 
forces were like. While, on the average, 
the older wind loads might have been 
sufficient, we have found that the wind 
is concentrating its efforts on certain 
components of the structure more than 
others. If we spend money resisting 
wind in a structure, there is a list of 
priorities. The pressures are highest on 
the cladding. There are concentrations 
of pressure at the building ends which, 
perhaps, means that we can sacrifice 
some strength near the interior of the 
structure. There is a relaxation of the 
need for concern as we move into larger 
and larger parts of the structure. In the 
footings, the anchorage components 
which are holding the frame to the 
foundations can perhaps be reduced in 
size. There will, therefore, be a new bal- 
ance of how and where you spend 
money on a structure." 


The National Flood Insurance Plan 

The influence of the federal govern- 
ment on the control of damage from 
floods has extended beyond the im- 
plementation of technical engineering 
expertise into the realm of management 
and insurance programs. The Flood 


Control Act of 1936 began a program of 


major government influence and in- 
volvement that continues today. Prior to 


BUILDING ELEVATED ON COLUMNS 


1936, no comprehensive plan existed, 
and flood disaster losses were usually 
absorbed by the victims. The creation of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority in the 
early 1930s, however, served to call na- 
tional attention to the public responsibil- 
ity and advantageous coordination of 
navigation, flood barriers and controls, 
hydroelectric facilities, and irrigation 
projects. The Flood Control Act of 1936 
spawned a national involvement in dis- 
aster relief as well as flood control and 
planning strategies. What began, how- 
ever, as a modest national financial bur- 
den grew rapidly to rather monumental 
proportions. Costs of regular yearly 
flood damage in certain areas of the 
country were borne by other regions of 
the country where floods were not pre- 
dominant. 

Finally, an interagency Task Force on 
Federal Flood Control Policy in 1966 
drew attention to the several billion dol- 


lars which were spent during 30 years of 


government involvement, with the un- 
settling result that annual flood losses 
continued to exceed the cost of protec- 
tive measures. The task force recom- 
mended a national program of flood in- 
surance to complement its extensive 
technical and planning proposal, The 
eventual result was the National Flood 
Insurance Act of 1968. The innovative 
plan linked effective local flood plain 
management to eligibility for gov- 
ernment-subsidized flood insurance for 
properties located in areas known to 
have flood potential. The expense of 
flood control would be more equitably 
borne by flood-prone regions. The ini- 
tial program was voluntary. 

The plan proved successful enough to 
inspire even tougher requirements and 
mandatory participation of designated 
flood-active areas by the Flood Disaster 
Protection Act of 1973. Federal disaster 
assistance was linked to participation in 
the program. By 1975, all financial as- 
sistance from the federal government to 
flood-hazard areas required participa- 
tion in the National Flood Insurance 
Program. Periodic amendments to the 
National Flood Insurance Act and the 
Flood Disaster Protection Act have up- 
dated insurance ceilings and refined the 
coordination procedures involved in 


FEMA 


HOW FLOODS DAMAGE PROPERTY 


Flood damage can take a number of different 


forms. The very existence of unexpected water 


pressure on a wall or floor can cause cracks, 
leaks, or failure. Each cubic foot of water 
displaced by a building exerts a buoyant force 
of over 60 pounds. Floods can also batter a 


building with pulsating floating debris, scour 


the land fill from a building's base, push it 
aside, or cause it to overturn. 
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designating flood-hazard areas and ob- 
taining the necessary insurance. 

The insurance affects architecture: A 
vital requirement in today's National 
Flood Insurance Program has great 
bearing on the architecture of buildings 
located in communities which must 
comply with its standards. New con- 
struction must be protected to the 100- 
year flood level. Three primary design 
alternatives are permitted for a non- 
residential structure on a site below the 
required elevation: 1 Building upon 
landfill; 2 using a combination of fill and 
watertight bulkheads protecting ex- 
posed openings; 3 elevating the build- 
ing on columns. 

To evaluate the cost implications of 
the various design possibilities, HUD's 
Office of Policy Development and Re- 
search engaged the services of the 
Chicago research firm of Sheaffer & Ro- 
land, Inc. The firm was asked to design 
and compare four different building 
options, all for a specific building pro- 
gram and site in Jersey Shore, Pa. In 
June of 1979, the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency published the re- 
search in a booklet entitled, “Economic 
Feasibility of Floodproofing Analysis of 
a Small Commercial Building." 

The project staff included an archi- 
tect, an economist, a socio-economic 
analyst, a community planner, and an 
urban planner. The cost benefits from 
the various floodproofing solutions 
were compared with those of the same 
building designed to be built below the 
flood level. The basic building cost for 
the two-story, 22,500-sq-ft commercial 
building was nearly $563,000. Raising 
the building on fill added about $36,000 
to its initial cost. Supporting the same 
basic building on columns was estimated 
as costing nearly $88,000, while the so- 
lution partially raised on fill with wa- 
tertight closures approached a cost of 
$90,000. 

Without floodproofing, however, the 
building owner would be forced to pay 
over $20,000 per year for flood insur- 
ance. With floodproofing, his annual 
payments could be reduced to several 
hundred rather than thousands. The 
present value of the reduction in in- 
surance premiums over 20 years at 7 
percent interest is approximated at 
$214,000 for the building on fill; 
$207,500 for the fill and watertight en- 
closure solution; and $218,000 for the 
building on columns. These numbers 
must also be related to the annual aver- 
age cost of flood damage to the building 
if built below the flood level. For the 
Jersey Shore site, therefore, the total 
cost picture proved to be favorable for 


all of the three floodproofed $olutions, 
with the greatest cost advantage favor- 
ing the building raised on land fill. 

Of course these figures pertain to 
only one building in only one place. It 
should be clear, however, that the archi- 
tectural ramifications of the flood insur- 
ance program can represent significant 
restrictions or opportunities for build- 
ing design. 


Improving seismic codes 

Historically, it seems always to take 
an earthquake to move governmental 
agencies into action to upgrade seismic 
codes. The Long Beach Earthquake of 
1933 prompted our first major seismic 
research effort and the 1971 San Fer- 
nando earthquake prompted another. 
In 1972, the National Science Founda- 
tion (NSF) and the National Bureau of 
Standards (NBS) initiated a Cooperative 
Program in Building Practices for Disas- 
ter Mitigation. As part of this program, 
top priority was given to upgrading 
seismic code provisions. In September 
of 1972, a National Workshop in Build- 
ing Practices for Disaster Mitigation re- 
sulted in a proposal for a code study. A 
group of some of the most sophisticated 
earthquake technical people in the 
country were the members of the Struc- 
tural Engineers Association of Califor- 
nia (SEAOC). For obvious reasons, Cali- 
fornia engineers are deeply concerned 
that good safe provisions be adopted. 
The Applied Technology Council 
(ATC) was spawned from SEAOC. Its 
role was to apply the existing technology 
literally and to work on a document that 
could eventually be referenced by 
code-writing agencies. 

In November of 1974, work began on 
the ATC document called ATC 3-06. A 
multidisciplinary team of 85 nationally 
recognized experts conceived and pro- 
duced it. The first draft was completed 
by December of 1977. The 500-page 
second draft and final provisions, given 
the testy title “Tentative Provisions for 
the Development of Seismic Regulations 
for Buildings,” was submitted in June 
1978. 

In the meantime Congress passed 
Public Law 95-124, the Earthquake 
Hazards Reduction Act of 1977, the 
stated purpose of which was “the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of an effec- 
tive earthquake hazards reduction pro- 
gram.” As President Carter stated in his 
program to Congress on June 22, 1978: 
“As this program emphasizes, the Fed- 
eral government must set a strong 
example in developing guidelines and 
standards for its own facilities. But Fed- 
eral effort alone is not enough; to suc- 
ceed in this effort, we must have the 
cooperative efforts of State and local 
governments, industry and business, 
professional and volunteer organiza- 
tions, and the public." 


In April of 1979, what had been the 
Defense Civil Preparedness Agency 
ceased to exist, and the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency (FEMA) 
was born. As the name implies, FEMA 
is responsible for the aftermath con- 
trol of all natural-hazard related dis- 
asters and works closely with state and 
local governments in the management 
of such situations. The continued analy- 
sis of the work done by ATC is being 
funded by FEMA, and it has become the 
lead agency in the National Earthquake 
Hazards Reduction Program. 

Also in April of 1979, the organiza- 

tional meeting of the Building Seismic 
Safety Council was held in St. Louis. As 
if to echo the words of the President, in 
November 1979 the first business meet- 
ing of BSSC took place. Its creation was 
sponsored by the National Institute of 
Building Sciences, and it has the most 
inclusive membership of any national 
seismic organization thus far. As 
William Moore of Dames & Moore, San 
Francisco, chairman of the 15-person 
board of directors of BSSC, explains: 
"If the new code model fails, these 
people may own the debris." Consum- 
ers, mortgage people, financiers are all 
part of BSSC, as well as contractor or- 
ganizations, BOMA, and the AFL/CIO. 
ATC 3: At its inception, the authors of 
the ATC 3-06 document had the long- 
term dream of inspiring a seismic code 
that was national in scope. In the inter- 
ests of transferring new knowledge to 
building design as quickly as possible, 
the emphasis has shifted to producing a 
document which can be referenced by 
the existing code-writing bodies. What 
might have been a nationwide confron- 
tation has been defused somewhat and 
redirected to regional, state, and local 
considerations. Some California en- 
gineers are supporting changes in their 
State Code as early as 1980, based on 
ATC work. 
What are the problems? Some problems 
with the original ATC 3 document are 
generic. Any change in any code takes 
time. New, untested ideas must always 
combat the inertia of tradition. Another 
problem is economics. The economics 
of educating people in the variations of 
code principles takes time and money, 
and implementation within the design 
office may add to design time. Another 
money-related issue is the classical 
tradeoff of safety and cost. A new code 
provision can shift the balance in favor 
of one material over another. 

All codes in recent years have tried to 
minimize future conflicts by having the 
document be a consensus of opinion, 
from the beginning, of all of the people 
who will eventually have to respond to 
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it. All of this means two things: 1 the 
production of a document such as this is 
tremendously complex politically for 
the construction industry; 2 a very 
strong leader will be necessary in order 
to keep the effort from bogging down in 
petty squabbles. 

No small consideration for the docu- 
ment is the analytical complexity of the 
problem, What we do know 
about earthquakes is not easily incorpo- 
rated into design procedure. What we 
also know is that good engineering 
judgment is still mandatory to deal with 
all of those aspects of seismic design 


seismic 


about which we are still ignorant. 


Nine Technical Committees have 


been formed by NBS, 


in cooperation 
with BSSC, to review and refine the ten- 


tative seismic provisions written by 
ATC. Their titles are as follows: 1 
mic Risk Maps; 2 Structural Design; 
3 Foundations; 4 Concrete; 5 Masonry: 
6 Steel; 7 Wood; 8 Architectural, me- 
chanical and electrical; 9 Regulatory 
use. Architects are represented as vot- 
ing members on Committees 8 and 9 by 
the AIA. Each technical committee in- 
cludes three nonvoting members from 
ATC, BSSC, and NBS. ATC is present 
for technical reference, NBS as 
retariat, and BSSC as seer. 
Joint Committee 
Refinement 
members of the 
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Building configuration has a distinct effect 
on the seismic behavior of a structure. The 
SEAOC code commentary verbally describes a 

ries of conditions which demand special de- 
sign practices. Christopher Arnold of Build- 
ing Systems Development Inc. has translated 
those special conditions (above) into pictorial 
form. The work is part of BSD’s study 
“Building Configuration and Seismic De- 
sign” sponsored by an NSF grant. 
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One of Two Seismic Hazard 
Maps Proposed by Applied 
Technology Council 


final draft effort. Whatever the Joint 
Committee does will not be issued as a 
proposed guide for seismic codes with- 
out the consent of the Building Seismic 
Safety Council. 

The first order of business at the 
moment is to get overall consensus on 
criteria for trial designs based upon 
ATC 3. The original document will re- 
main for reference; the future revised 
version will extract the appropriate por- 
tions for suggested use by building offi- 
cials. This material will then of course 
have to be put into a format that is usa- 
ble by code bodies. BSSC is aiming for 
agreement on the criteria for trial de- 
signs by the end of 1980. ATC and NBS 
will contract outside engineers to per- 
form the trial designs. If the revised 
ATC document does reach a state of 
consensus, the BSSC will then help to 
implement its adoption by code-writing 
bodies. 

The original ATC 3 document is re- 
plete with new concepts in seismic anal- 
ysis and design and has been the subject 
of heated debate. ATC lists these new 
concepts as follows: 1 The incorpora- 
tion of more realistic seismic ground 
motion intensities. 2 Consideration of 
the effects of distant earthquakes on 
“long period" buildings. 3 Performance 
related reduction factors of various 
types of framing systems. 4 Classifica- 
tion of building use-group catego- 
ries into "Seismic Hazard Exposure 
Group." 5 Seismic performance cate- 
gories for building, with design and 
analysis requirements dependent on the 
seismicity index and building seismic 
hazard exposure group. 6 Simplified 
structural response coefficient formulas 
related to the fundamental period of 
the seismic-resisting system of the build- 
ing. 7 Detailed seismic design require- 
ments for architectural, electrical, and 
mechanical systems and components. 
8 Materials design and analysis based 
upon stresses approaching yield. 9 
Guidelines for systematic abatement of 
seismic hazards in existing buildings. 
10 Guidelines for assessment of earth- 
quake damage, strengthening or repair 
of damaged buildings, and potential 
seismic hazards in existing buildings. 


Integration and continuity 

A disaster occurs when the normal con- 
ditions of building design are intensified 
beyond all probability. These inten- 
sifications are rarely predictable over 
long periods of time. In the case of an 
earthquake, a building occupant has 
seconds to respond. A tornado can be 
seen at some distance but is unpredicta- 
ble in its path. A hurricane alert can give 
us 24-hour notice and may cause evacu- 
ation of a whole area. An average error 
on hurricane location is 60 miles. Spring 
flooding of rivers is somewhat predicta- 
ble, but flood surges and tsunamis are 
not, 

Natural hazards do not know they 

have been separated in our minds, our 
codes, and our design philosophy. They 
do not know the difference between a 
30-story office building and a grain 
elevator, Whatever is in the path shakes, 
bends, or breaks. Hurricanes are fre- 
quently accompanied by tornadoes. 
Coastal areas must cope with the flood 
surge or fire which follows a hurricane 
wind. Earthquakes can be followed by 
floods and devastating fires or explo- 
sions. So far nature has spared us the 
lethal combination of hurricane or tor- 
nado and earthquake. For convenience 
of understanding them we have isolated 
these hazards. What should be clear is 
that natural-hazard resistant design is 
one gigantic integrated totality. 
Where does design begin? The bottom 
line of concern in a natural disaster has 
always been the loss of human life. 
When people are killed, laws are passed. 
With the ecological concerns of recent 
years, it has also become clear that 
people can be a sort of natural disaster 
to the rest of the natural world. In short, 
we cannot take steps to control the 
wrath of nature independent of consid- 
erations of how those steps will affect 
wildlife, land formation, and coastal 
conditions. 

Because of the energy situation, our 
relationship to the natural resources 
available to us has taken new meaning. 
The same hydroelectric dam which 
produces millions of housefuls of elec- 
tricity can possibly ruin the natural bal- 
ance of fish and fowl, or shift in an 
earthquake and flood the very houses it 
is meant to light. Obviously there are 
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Natural-hazard resistant design often in- 
volves very large scale planning. 


some national economic tradeoffs. Tax- 
ation is affected, along with zoning and 
land values, not to mention the national 
budget. The National Flood Insurance 
Program is ample demonstration of 
such effects. 

Government laws and standards, 
either directly or indirectly, stimulate 
local laws. Dade County, Fl, has the 
most stringent hurricane protective 
code in the country. (A 1926 hurricane 
nearly destroyed Miami.) Buildings 
must also comply with the National 
Flood Insurance Program. 

No one can predict a direct building 

hit by a tornado, but a region can plan 
for one. Warning, rescue, and evac- 
uation plans are large-scale issues. 
Tornadoes have a way of catching 
communities without regulations for 
emergency building permits, “noncon- 
forming" rebuilding, and plans of de- 
stroyed buildings. 
The site: All of these natural and na- 
tional concerns greet us at the building 
site. The sun orientation is asking for a 
distinction between north, south, east, 
and west on the building. The flood po- 
tential asks for the "high and dry." The 
earthquake forces are telling us to make 
it regular and symmetrical. Raising the 
building on columns, for example, ex- 
poses it to increased heat exchange if 
left exposed to the weather, saves it 
from floods, and may produce a "soft 
story' in an earthquake. In Dade 
County, a building height limitation en- 
courages placing the emergency equip- 
ment on lower floors, where it may be 
susceptible to flooding. 

In many regions, tornadoes seem to 
take a predominantly northeast direc- 
tion; a hurricane wind can come from 
any direction. Wind is desired for sum- 
mer energy concerns and undesired in 
winter. A building that is tight for 
energy reasons may explode from a 
tornado wind. 

Building configuration: Architect 
Christopher Arnold of Building Sys- 
tems Development, Inc., San Francisco, 
has an NSF grant to study the relation- 


FEMA 


ship between building configuration 
and seismic design. The purpose of the 
study is to find a mid-ground between 
the restrictive logic of purist seismic en- 
gineers and the “structure be damned” 
formalist seeking ways to take the sting 
out of structural rigor. 

The structure: In addition to the siting, 
massing, and overall shape of the build- 
ing, the structure can be tuned for 
natural hazards. The structure of a 
building is attacked in somewhat differ- 
ent ways by varying intensities of 
natural forces. Hydrostatic and hy- 
drodynamic pressure, for example, can 
be considerable. Few people realize the 
force of flood waters unless they have 
witnessed them. Twelve inches of water 
flowing at ten miles per hour against the 
side of a house would be equal to about 
a 100-mile-per-hour wind blowing on 
the same wall, even though the distribu- 
tion of forces would be different. 

In wind, continuity of structure, 
weight, shape, and anchorage are all 
important. When designing a roof in a 
high wind area, it is as important to 
keep it down as to keep it up. Says 
Henry Degenkolb: "A well-designed 
building designed for earthquake 
should perform well in a hurricane and 
vice versa.” The loads of course are dif- 
ferent. The wind only "sees" the ex- 
terior of the building. However, the 
same unity and continuity of structure 
that protects a building from high wind 
can improve its seismic resistance. 

An earthquake-resistant building has 
several possible weapons. A very flexible 
building may remain standing after a 
quake but leave the interiors in sham- 
bles. A very rigid building protects the 
interior but risks expensive structural 
damage. A good earthquake-resistant 
structure is ductile enough to absorb 
the shock with minimal damage and 
maximum safety. The vertical supports 
can never be sacrificed. The structure 
must always contain enough redun- 
dancy to keep it standing even after ex- 
tensive damage. 

We are watching with great interest 
new structural investigations taking 
place for seismic zones. The February 
1979 P/A article “Innovations in Ma- 
sonry” discussed new developments and 
research in rational masonry design. 
The eccentric bracing system which is 
being used in four new steel-framed 
buildings was spawned from the innova- 
tive work of Henry Degenkolb and Egor 
Popov at the University of California 
Berkeley. Both Degenkolb and Welton 
Becket's office have also been experi- 
menting with the use of steel shear 
walls. 

Poured-in-place concrete shear walls 
are being studied at the laboratories of 
the Portland Cement Association. T.Y. 
Lin holds great faith in precast concrete 
shear walls which function as formwork 
for cast-in-place frames. Ellisor En- 


SHEAR WALL-FRAME INTERACTION 


A frame structure which is unbraced is too 
flexible in an earthquake. Bracing the frame 
with either diagonals or shear walls serves to 
temper the building movement as shown 
above. Shear walls must contain enough duc- 
tility to absorb the seismic shock and permit 
safe evacuations. 


gineers of Houston and SOM have 
pioneered in combining lightweight 
steel frame construction with precast 
units used as forms for composite cast- 
in-place structure. PCA engineer Mark 
Fintel feels, “Such developments show 
great promise for effective wind and 
seismic design.” 

Another innovation which holds po- 

tential for both seismic and high wind 
application is the tuned mass damper 
perfected by engineers William LeMes- 
surier & Associates for use in Boston’s 
John Hancock building and New York's 
Citicorp (P/A, Dec. 1978, p. 34). The 
Japanese have now shown great interest 
in the damper concept. 
Mechanical: The normal mechanical 
system of buildings must of course be 
carefully considered for natural hazard 
design. The exiting patterns, as well as 
the rescue potential, are affected by the 
mechanical system. Smoke, fire, and 
explosion are possibilities. Vibration, 
drift, and movement must be consid- 
ered, with flexible connections a proba- 
bility. 

A New Zealand company has per- 


fected a simple earthquake sensor which’ 


triggers emergency equipment and 
shuts down dangerous machinery in a 


1963: UNBUILT BRACED FRAME DESIGN 


EA 


1969: UNBUILT BRACED FRAME DESIGN, NOTE ECCENTRIC BAYS 


1978: LUCAS GREEN BUILDING Il FOR FIREMAN'S FUND 
INSURANCE COMPANIES (UNDER CONSTRUCTION) 


Braced frame structures began to appear in 
the early 1960s. The office of H.J. 

Degenkolb worked closely with Egor Popov of 
U. of C., Berkeley to evolve the eccentric 
frame. A series of unbuilt designs have suc- 
cessively improved the concept (P/A, April 
1978, p. 107). 


Drawings by P/A after H.J. Degenkolb 
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LOWER LEVEL GYMNASIUM: 
TORNADO SHELTER LOCATION NT 


quake. Conventional elevators in this 
country can be fitted with similar de- 
vices. Barrier-free design enters the 
problem at this point. Should emer- 
gency devices be automatic or manually 
operated? How do you create an auto- 
matic fire alarm for a deaf person? 
Details: Nonstructural elements must 
be detailed with respect to thermal 
movement, material and construction 
tolerances, sway, drift, vibration, deflec- 
tion, and deformation. The curtainwall 
details for the winds of Chicago and 
shakes of San Francisco are not the 
same, Windows in Dade County need 
protection from flying trash-can lids, 
coconuts, sand and gravel. Nonstruc- 
tural elements must mesh with struc- 
tural, not conflict with them. 

The Institute for Disaster Research at 
Texas Tech has been intensely studying 
the abrasive effects of wind-borne de- 
bris. The American Plywood Associa- 
tion has dealt with the same problem in 
its storm shutter recommendations. 
Roofing alternatives to gravel are 
sought in zones of high hurricane fre- 
quency. 

Dr. Irving Oppenheim of Carnegie- 
Mellon University has sought a patent 
for an innovative door frame design 
that will not cause a closed door to jam 
shut when the wall around the frame 
deforms. A person was trapped by such 
an occurrence in the recent El Centro 
quake. 

The plan: Hazard considerations can 
also affect layout within the building 
plan, Marshall & Brown Architects of 
Kansas City provide specific areas in 
their school designs especially fit for 
tornado protection. These heavily shel- 
tered areas can also double as fallout 
shelters. The AIA Research Corpora- 
tion has just completed a fire station and 
police station study where functional 
analysis showed the advantages of plan 
and details which would keep such 
buildings operational after a disaster. 

Cross-fertilization: Robert N. Sockwell 
is project manager of a new research 
program at the AIA Research Corpora- 
tion entitled: Multi Hazard Design for 
Seismic Safety. The intent is to investi- 


MAIN LEVEL PLAN: 
CHILLICOTHE HIGH SCHOOL, CHILLICOTHE, MISSOURI la 
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gate the overlapping areas of hazard de- 
sign as they appear in general practice 
and codes. The study will include the 
possible cross purposes of design for 
fire, high wind, seismic, and flood and 
the new energy restraints. The ultimate 
goal is to produce design recommen- 
dations for architects. 


Conclusion 

The breadth and depth of study which 
is maintained today on the subject of 
natural hazards raises a glimmer of 
hope that knowledge of this monumen- 
tal problem is moving in the direction of 
integration. Meanwhile the rest of us 
must await the analytical and design 
tools, as well as codification of all of this 
information so that we can design with 
more peace of mind, at least until the 
next disaster proves or disproves our 
work. Of course the process is infinite. 
Perhaps we can take a cue from T.Y. 
Lin. A sign in Lin's office reads: “I can't 
solve your problems but I can help you 
enjoy them.” [Richard Rush] 
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Designing for tornado or earthquake resist- 
ance usually has ramifications in the plan or- 
ganization and detailing of a building. Ar- 
chitects Marshall & Brown of Kansas City 
designed the Chillicothe High School with 
adequate refuge from tornado in mind. 
Below Dr. Irving Oppenheim has invented a 
spring-embedded door frame design which 
can accommodate movement in the wall plane 
while maintaining an operable door for 


emergency use. 


EARTHQUAKE RESISTANT DOOR FRAME 


E 


For product and literature information 
on this subject, see p. 124. 


Dr. Irving Oppenheim 


New LCN EQUALIZER" reduces opening 
force as much as 75%. Gives elderly, invalid 
and people with handicaps a big assist. 


Without EQUALIZER 
Mad E required: 
ressure 
Closing force: B. v2 Ib. pressure 


With EQUALIZER 
Opening force required: 
. 4-15 |b. pressure 
Closing force: 8-12 Ib. pressure 


The LCN Equalizer is a heavy duty clo- 
ser with a built-in tandem air cylinder 
that, when activated, partially neutral- 
izes the closer spring pressure. The force 
required to open the door is significantly 
reduced making it easier for elderly, frail 
and handicapped people to enter and 
exit. When air pressure is released, full 
hydraulic spring power is returned to 
provide complete door control under all 


conditions. Designed for exterior appli- 
cations or drafty interior locations, the 
Equalizer meets handicapped opening 
force requirements at an economical 
cost. Models for top jamb surface mount 
(push or pull side) and concealed in tran- 
som application. Actuator switches, op- 
tical sensors, control boxes and com- 
pressors available. 


Send for FREE LCN brochure which describes problems and solutions E 
of barrier free opening force requirements for handicapped people. 


eco 


LCN CLOSERS, Princeton, IL 61356 
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It’s the law 


Norman Coplan 


Criteria for deciding if a 
single household keeps the 
residential nature of a 
neighborhood might be 
based on the number of 
residents rather than on 
relationship, 


Zoning regulations 
limiting family units’ 


Zoning ordinances which seek to preserve the 
character of residential neighborhoods are 
often phrased in terms of permissible "family 
use.” Many municipalities contend that a 
regulation which acts to preserve a family 
style of living in residential areas bears a rea- 
sonable and substantial relation to a legiti- 
mate municipal goal and is, therefore, con- 
stitutional. The real issue, however, is 
whether unrelated individuals may be con- 
sidered as a family unit, and if so, whether a 
municipality may limit the number of such 
individuals. 

The Supreme Court of the State of New 
Jersey has recently dealt with this issue in a 
case involving the zoning ordinance of the 
City of Plainfield as it applied to the owner of 
a house situated in a zone restricted to single 
family units (State of New Jersey v. Dennis 
Baker). Family was defined in the ordinance 
as "one or more persons occupying a dwelling 
unit as a single non-profit housekeeping 
unit." The statute further provided that 
“more than four (4) persons .. . not related 
by blood, marriage or adoption shall not be 
considered to constitute a family." The issue 
before the Court was whether the ordinance 
could be constitutionally applied to a 
homeowner who had been charged with a 
criminal violation because of the number of 
unrelated persons occupying his house. 

The defendant, owner of the house, lived 
in the house with his wife and three 
daughters. Also living in the house were an 
unrelated woman and her three children. It 
was contended by the defendant that their 
living arrangements arose out of the indi- 
viduals' religious beliefs and their desire to go 
through life as "brothers and sisters." The 
trial court concluded that, although the 
household constituted a single non-profit 
housekeeping unit, the living arrangement 
was nevertheless a violation of the zoning or- 
dinance in that the number of unrelated per- 
sons exceeded the permissible four. 

The New Jersey Supreme Court, upon ap- 
peal of the defendant's conviction, stated that 
it had no quarrel with the legitimacy of the 
municipality's goal, and that local govern- 
ments were free to designate certain areas as 
exclusively residential and act to preserve a 
family style of living. The Court said: 

"A municipality is validly concerned with main- 
taining the stability and permanence generally as- 
sociated with single family occupancy and prevent 
uses resembling boarding houses or other institu- 
tional living arrangements. . Moreover, a 


municipality has a strong interest in regulating the 
intensity of land use so as to minimize congestion 
and overcrowding." 

The Court, however, went on to say that 
the attainment of the foregoing goals was not 
without limits and that, for example, a mu- 
nicipality could not zone to exclude from 
its borders the poor or other unwanted 
minorities. Nor, stated the Court, may zoning 
be used as a tool to regulate the internal com- 
position of housekeeping units. A municipal- 
ity, said the Court, must draw a careful 
balance between preserving family life and 
prohibiting social diversity. 

The New Jersey Court concluded that 
there was a vital flaw in attempting to main- 
tain a stable residential neighborhood 
through the use of criteria based upon biolog- 
ical or legal relationships. Such a classifica- 
tion, pointed-out: the Court, operates to pro- 
hibit uses which do not constitute a threat to 
the accomplishment sought, and legitimizes 
many uses which tend to defeat the goal. For 
example, the ordinance in question prohibits 
a group of five unrelated widows from resid- 
ing in a single unit but would permit a group 
of ten or more distant cousins to reside in one 
home. The Court said: 

"Regulations based upon biological traits or 
legal relationships necessarily reflect. generalized 
assumptions about the stability and social desirabil- 
ity of households comprised of unrelated indi- 
viduals—assumptions which in many cases do not 
reflect the real world. . . . 

“The courts of this and other states have often 
noted that the core concept underlying single family 
living is not biological or legal relationship but, 
rather, its character as a single housekeeping 
unit. . . . As long as a group bears the ‘generic 
character of a family unit as a relatively permanent 
household,’ it should be equally as entitled to occupy 
a single family dwelling as its biologically related 
neighbors.” 

The Court pointed out that the City of 
Plainfield could achieve its goal of preserving 
a “family style” of living in certain residential 
neighborhoods by limiting its ordinance to 
the single housekeeping unit requirement 
and limiting the number of occupants in a 
single home in reasonable relationship to 
available sleeping and bathroom facilities. 
Accordingly, concluded the Court, zoning 
regulations which attempt to limit residency 
based upon the number of unrelated indi- 
viduals present in a single non-profit house- 
keeping unit cannot pass constitutional mus- 
ter. O 
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Incase of 
fire,head for 
thenearest 
brickor . 
block exit. 


You'll be safer there. 

Fire walls built of brick and 
block won't burn. They wont 
smoke or smolder. They stop 
fire from spreading into stair- 
wells. They assure you of a 
flame-free exit for occupants, as 
well as a way in for firemen. 

Properly constructed 
masonry walls are air-tight, too, 
so they'll also keep smoke from 
spreading. 

Masonry stands up to 
intense heat. It retains its struc- 
tural strength in loadbearing 
buildings while steel loses its 
loadbearing capacity at tempera- 
tures above 1,000 degrees F. 
Glass and metal curtain walls 
can shatter and even melt in a 
fire, but not masonry. 

And masonry stands up to 
intense water pressure, too, 
while partitions made of some 
other materials can collapse 
under heavy water exposure. 

No one likes to think of 
fires breaking out in buildings, 
but every public and private 
building owner, designer and 
contractor has to. So build with 
masonry, just in case. 


INTERNATIONAL 
MASONRY 
INSTITUTE 


(The Bricklayers’ International Union and the 
Mason Contractors in the U.S. and Canada) 


823 Fifteenth St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
202/783-3908 
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A METTLE, 


Sculptures by William Zorach and others, before installation. 


Rockefeller Center, Architecture as Theater by Alan Balfour. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1978. Illustrated, 248 pp., Hardcover: 
819.95. 
Rockefeller Center by Carol Herselle Krinsky. New York, Oxford 
| University Press, 1978. Illustrated, 233 pp., Hardcover: $17.50, 
Paperback: $9.95. 

Reviewed by Richard Guy Wilson, professor, School of Architec- 
ture, University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 


Nothing matches the 
quality, feel and look of 
solid metal. And, because 
METTLE MICA™ is anodized 
aluminum, it gives you a solid 
edge over foil laminates 

METTLE MICA is available in a 
variety of beautifully polished and brushed 
anodized finishes that are not flamable and 
won't chip or peel. METTLE MICA has no un- 
sightly edge lines, won't pit or 


Two books on Rockefeller Center within a year—such a plen- 
titude of riches! But does any building or group of buildings 
deserve such attention? The buildings as architecture are not 
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deteriorate and is impervious to iss 
water, alcohol and cigarettes. Al- it 
though METTLE MICA is solid metal, A 
it can be worked with standard 
woodworking tools, easily conforms 
to radius corners and can be applied | ——— 
with standard cements or adhesives. 
Best of all, METTLE MICA gives you 
8 competitive edge on price . it's 
one of the most economical laminating 
materials available. So get a solid edge by specifying 
METTLE MICA. Call or write for additional information, 
Samples and the name of your local distributor. 


created and produced by 


the 


easthampton, massachusetts, 01027 
area code 413 527-9380 


Consult our file in Sweet's 9.12 / 0c 
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| outstanding, but generally boring; the art work and decora- 


tion are basically mediocre in quality and recondite to most 
observers; and the public spaces are ambiguous and work 
only imperfectly, Still, Rockefeller Center, designed and con- 
structed during the depths of the Depression, caught and has 
continued to hold the imaginations of both the public and the 
architectural profession. For the public, the fascination of the 
Center undoubtedly from its position as a media 
center. V, and the RCA Building—and 
also from some obscure notion of chicness and sophistication: 
the Rockettes in Radio City Music Hall and the clink of Man- 
hattan glasses in the Rainbow Room while listening to Duke 
Ellington. For the architect, the attraction of the Center is 
surely related to the idea of designing and erecting the 
biggest building project in the largest city for one of the 
world’s richest men—a 20th-Century equivalent to Versailles 
or Cheops. Finally, the much perceived “failure of Modern 
architecture” of recent years has caused a need to examine 
earlier successes. 

The fundamental premise of both Alan Balfour's and 
Carol Herselle Krinsky’s similarly titled books lies in the per- 
ceived long-term success of the Center; perhaps “it still offers 
lessons to major builders." Both books recount similar stories 
of the genesis of the Center with a scheme for rehousing the 
[Books continued on page 120] 


It's anew look and a new concept 
in the United States, though used 
extensively in Europe for years; pre- 
cast concrete panels (in any size) 
faced with Gail Brickplate frost- 
proof vitrified tile with a keyback 
design to insure permanence. The 
tile are mounted on sheets up to 

3’ x 3' and shipped to the precast 
plant where they are integrated 
into concrete panels. After curing, 
they are shipped to the jobsite 
where they are hoisted by crane 
into place. Advantages of such pre- 
fabrication for high-rise construc- 
tion are many: 

ECONOMY: Elimination of costly 
scaffolding since panels are hoisted 
into place by crane. 


Harristown Key Bloek, Phase 1, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. Over 240,000 sq. ft. of 
Gail tiles set in precpist tile panels, 8’ B" x 
30 ft. Architecture jjoint-venture, Lawrie & 
Green — Mitchell 4Giurgola. 


QUALITY CONTROL: Factory super- 
vision assures greater accuracy, 
consistent quality. 

SPEED OF ERECTION: Extreme 
weather does not hamper installa- 
tion since tile is precasted in the 
precaster’s factory. 

MAINTENANCE FREE: All of the ad- 
vantages of a vitrified tile (less than 
3% absorption); no need for re- 


painting, sandblasting or acid clean- 


ing. Frostproof tile is permanently 
locked into the concrete panels 
with keyback ridges. 


Gail will provide technical assis- 
tance through factory engineers. 
For more information or brochures, 
mail the coupon 
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1481 North Main Street, Orange, 
CA 92667 Phone: (714) 997-9383 


1201 Douglas Avenue, Redwood 
City, CA 94063 Phone: (415) 365-6212 


6265 McDonough Drive, Norcross, 
GA 30093 Phone: (404) 448-8304 


Yes, I’m interested in factory assembled 
ceramic tile / precast concrete panels 


Send available literature 
Have a representative call me 
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IT'S HERE! The new 
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MUSSON 
550-SL Safety Design Tile 


Raised square block pattern (24" x24") 
provides a non-slip surface Squarecut 
edges. spacing between rows makes 
Possible the butting together to form 
a continuous field pattern. Marble. 
ized molded rubber combines for 
long wear and beauty. Perfect 

for lobbies. aisles, ramps. 

landings, entrances. termi- 

als, any large or small 

area. Can be used as 

matching landing tile 

with rubber stair 


COLORS 

Red, green, gray, 
mahogany, beige, walnut, 
birch, oatmeal or black. 


For Free Brochure & Samples, write: 


LO THE R. C. MUSSON RUBBER CO. 


~ 1324 Archwood Avenue Akron, Ohio 44306 
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The 140-ft-long main lobby of Radio City Music Hall. 


Metropolitan Opera Company, the subsequent involvement 
of John D. Rockefeller II, and his discovery in late 1929, after 
the stock market crash, that he held long-term and very ex- 
pensive leases to Midtown New York property, and that he 
had better get something done before he lost a lot of money. 
Balfour sums up the story: “Far from being the result of 
cautious planning, the whole development of Radio City was 
instead the result of coincidence, evolutionary change, and 
brilliant speculation.” 

The actual design of Rockefeller Center came from many 
hands: Benjamin Wistar Morris’ Opera House scheme; the 
competent but uninspired work of Reinhard and Hofmeister; 
the progressive Art Deco of Harvey Wiley Corbett and his 
young partner Wallace K. Harrison; and finally the romantic 
flair of Raymond Hood. Hood's hand can be detected in cer- 
tain features, such as the setbacks of the RCA Building, but 
ultimately the final design was the product of a team con- 
trolled by a non-architect, John R. Todd. Todd, a real estate 
developer, had been hired by Rockefeller to manage the 
project, and it was he who decided upon the square footage 
and the public persona of the project, and who approved or 
disapproved the architects’ schemes. Rockefeller Center was 
designed for commercial appeal—profoundness of meaning 
was entirely secondary. 

But behind the "safe" architectural image of Rockefeller 
Center certain ennobling ideas can be found. John D. Rock- 
efeller II, as a good Baptist Sunday school teacher, felt that 
wealth implied special responsibilities. The Center was his 
contribution to help bring America out of the Depression and 
towards international understanding through the medium of 
the international buildings (The British Empire, Maison 
Francaise, Palazzo d'Italia, and The International Building). 
Concurrently with the Center, Rockefeller was also support- 
ing the restorations at Williamsburg, the excavations of the 
Agora in Athens, the reassembly of the Cloisters in New York 
ity, and numerous other projects. While the Center cer- 
tainly existed on a parallel with these endeavors there was one 
major exception: it had to turn a profit while helping human- 
ity. Actually, Rockefeller's personal involvement in the design 
process was minimal; in fact, Balfour characterizes it as “triv- 
ial and nit-picking." 

Another ennobling purpose can be found in the art pro- 
gram, or decoration, for the Center. Much of the art was by 
safe, academic artists; however, the proposal to invite modern 
artists of international standing—Picasso, Matisse, and Ri- 
[Books continued on page 122] 
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ous design. Concealed ganging device, 
exceptional strength, and infinite configura- 
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The ultimate in enduring beauty. For everything from the elegant warmth 

of a formal dining room to the regal splendor of an executive suite. Available 
in a broad selection of patterns, such as Marie Antoinette, above. Shipped 
unfinished in the hardwood species you desire 

A distinctive line of prefinished hardwood parquet flooring 
is also available. Call or write for complete details. 

Wood Mosaic, P. O. Box 21159, Louisville, Kentucky 
40221. 502/363-3531 
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vera—came from John's son Nelson Rockefeller, already 
heavily involved with the Museum of Modern Art. Only 
Diego Rivera accepted, and the message of his mural “Man at 
the Crossroads Looking with Uncertainty but with Hope and 
High Vision to the Choosing of a Course Leading to a New 
and Better Future," while sounding like that of the "safe" 
academic art, was much different. Rivera included a likeness 
of Lenin that caused much consternation. Work was stopped 
on the mural, and eventually it was destroyed by the Rockefel- 
ler Center Corporation, causing no end of scandal and 
charges that the art was merely window dressing. 

Several major differences exist between the books of Bal- 
four and Krinsky. Both are plentifully illustrated, though the 
Balfour must take the nod for quality and quantity. A more 
major difference lies in the authors' interpretations and per- 
ceptions of the Center. Krinsky offers a strict architectural 
history with a rather conventional interpretation of the 
Center as the "cathedral of the twentieth century." Balfour 
covers similar ground but explains the obvious less than does 
Krinsky. His perception of the Center is more sophisticated, 
particularly in treating the issue of its changing meanings— 
from Ralph Adams Cram's outcry that it presaged the "dying 
fall" of Western civilization, to Sigfried Giedion's panegyric 
that it was the great exhibition of "space-time." The changes 
over the years, the almost complete about-face by Lewis 
Mumford, indicate how important Rockefeller Center has 
been. Each generation makes what it will of the past, and 
Rockefeller Center is no different. 

The problem of meaning in Rockefeller Center plagued 
the architects and developers from the very beginning. In late 
1931, with the design well advanced and the construction 
about to begin, Hartley Burr Alexander, professor of philos- 
ophy at the University of Southern California, was hired by 
the Center to develop a "theme for Rockefeller City." This 
was not merely for decoration, but was to communicate the 
significance of the project. Alexander's suggestion, "Ho- 
mofabor" ("Man the Builder") was accepted only in part. The 
eventual theme became "New Frontiers and the March of 
Civilization," which was put together by the Director of Public 
Relations. 'That such a step was necessary, that the architects 
did not develop the theme and actually recommended the 
calling in of outside spiritual consultants, speaks volumes 
about the problem of meaning and interpretation. Not that 
Rockefeller Center cannot or does not have a meaning, but 
Balfour questions "whether architecture can have any useful 
meaning, or is it produced out of so many complementary but 
independent intentions to make this impossible." And, as he 
writes later: 

Architecture offers no simple, coherent language. It 

is, even at its most precise, merely impressionistic. Ar- 

chitectural forms may derive from fashion, from func- 

tion, or from fiction, but whatever the source they may 
have little to do with what is perceived. And the percep- 
tion is continually changing. 

There is no final and grand interpretation of Rockefeller 
Center. A great building project of its time, a lesson in the 
success of "quality design" (though not of Modernism), it has 
influenced countless other developments. It can be perceived 
as an example of humane urbanism, or the high altar of Art 
Deco in Radio City Music Hall. That it has occupied and 
continues to occupy such a central place in our culture is of 
itself significant and worthy of comment. O 


American Diner by Richard J.S. Gutman and Elliott Kauffman, 
in collaboration with David Slovic. New York, Harper & Row, 
1979, illustrated, 154 pp., Hardcover: $20. 


From its earliest days as a horsedrawn wagon that came each 
night to the center of town and left each day by dawn to its 
explosion as a spaceship-like architectural marvel, the diner 
has been a faithful reflection of the styles and values Amer- 
icans have been comfortable with. This richly illustrated vol- 
ume gives a sound historical, social, gastronomic, and archi- 
tectural portrait of the unique institution, and it contains a 
portfolio of wonderful photographs that are in themselves 
worth the price of the book. 
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sound-absorbing systems 


From the beginning, plan to increase efficiency ... 
minimize absenteeism ..- maximize employee 
health and morale, with noise-control ..- via 
Vicracoustic. Seven separate sound-control sys- 
tems to answer every architectural and function 
requirement. And without compromising aesthe- 
tics because there are more than 100 magnificent 
Vicrtex* vinyl wallcovering patterns in 1700 colors 
to choose from. Brochure available. 


Vicracoustic 80*, an unusually lightweight panel 
system, is especially suitable for height and 
mass-area installation . . . aS in this Conference 
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Minneapolis/MN. 
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HOWELLS, INC., Salt Lake City 
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. buildings during ear thquakes, The final 
t chapter considers the social and eco- 
IO ucts an Itera ure nomic implications of public policy and 
professional response. There are a glos- 
sary of terms and a bibliography. Copies 
of this 100-page paperback, at $9.90 
each, can be ordered by Stock No. 038- 
000-00331-3 from: Superintendent of 
The following items are related to the about designing for strength, stiffness, Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Technics article on designing tolessen and ductility, Copies of Engineering Office, Washington, DC 20409. 
damage from natural hazards, They are Bulletin EB076.01D, at $1.50 eac h plus 
grouped for the reader’s convenience, $] postage and handling, are available 'Seismic Design for Police and Fire Sta- 
from: Portland Cement Association, tions" discusses issues to be considered 
Old Orchard Rd., Skokie, Il 60076. during the design of police and fire 
stations in areas susceptible to earth- 
“Architects and Earthquakes,’ prepared quakes. The design manual inc ludes de- 
‘Ductile Shear Walls in Earthquake- under a National Science Foundation sign checklists, guidelines, and support- 
Resistant Multistory Buildings’ an- grant by the AIA Research Corpora- ing information. Subjects covered are: 
swers why such walls are needed and tion, discusses the causes and mechanics Polic € and fire stations, and emergenc y 
what is known about their design. The of earthquakes and how the ground mo- operating centers: General seismic de- 
brochure discusses the performance of tion displaces buildings. It then consid- sign considerations: Seismic safety for 
shear walls in earthquakes over a 10- ers the ways in whic h design and specialized | police/fire station equip- 
year period, and available information planning affect the performance of ment; Existing facilities: retrofit and 
= renovation: Relationship Of seismic 
hazards to other hazards, There is a bib- 
liography of publications used in the re- 
search and a list of additional sources of 
information, Copies of the 300-page 
EN guide, at $11.75 a copy, can be ordered 
S by Stock No. PB-289-929-AS from: Na- 
tional Technical Information Service 
(NTIS), 5985 Port Royal Rd., 
Springfield, Va 22151. 


Literature 


*How to Build Storm Resistant Struc- 
tures’ shows the Proper ways to tie 
building elements together to resist 
storm damage. Buildings discussed in- 
clude those on high ground, elevated 
pole-frame Systems, and securely an- 
chored buildings from foundation to 
roof, whether on high or low ground. It 
consists primarily of photographs show- 
ing damaged buildings and detail draw- 
ings of methods of avoiding damage by 
means of proper construction. Single 
copies of the 24-page brochure are 
available without charge from: South- 
€rn Forest Products Association, P.O, 
Box 52468, New Orleans, La 70159. 


‘Earthquake Forces on Tall Structures’ 
discusses design based on provisions of 
a uniform earthquake building code, 
originally adopted by the International 
Conference of Building Officials in 
1959, and since revised. It takes into ac- 
count the many factors affecting 
earthquake-resistant Structural design 
such as loads, forces, building shape, 
flexibility, and framing materials. For a 
Copy, write on professional letterhead 
to: News Media Div., Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa 18016. 


‘PL Flood Barriers’ contains complete 
tvedt Di Nisco & ates, Archit descriptions, illustrations and specifica- 
uons for five ood barriers, which can be 


K AT WA I | p installed on new or existing buildings. 

2 4 4 M a Three are lift-out panels for various 

The most highly insulated light transmitting material opening widths; two are eaten 
Saving energy for 25 years. hinged panels, one at the side and one at 


the bottom. Fill-in section provides space 
KALWALL CORPORATION 


for the customer to supply information 
to the manufacturer from which quota- 
1111 Candia Road, Manchester, NH 03103 f 
See Sweet's 8.14 ‘Ka, 7.8/KaL, 13.11q Ka, 13,2 i tion. 


tionscan be furnished. Presray Corpora- 
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Finally a wool plush, | 
that helps stretch the imagination. 


Let the ideas flow. Create new visions. And lavish the 
luxury of Monterey Plush on furniture, walls and even 
ceilings. 


Monterey Plush stretches your budget and makes the 
elegant, deep pile of this mohair-type fabric possible for all 
projects. Monterey Plush surpasses all the performance 
standards for the contract market and is stocked in 28 
designer colors to match and coordinate with any mo d or 
environment. 


Specify Monterey Plush from Frankel. Suddenly, new 
creative applications become very practical and beautiful. 


Frankel offers the competitive pricing, professional service 
and inventory position that assures the realization of your 
vision. For samples and more information about our com- 
plete line of contract fabrics call us at 212/679-8388. 
Frankel . . . for the fabrics of your vision. 


FRANKEL 
ASSOCIATES INC. 


1122 Broadway, New York, New York 10010 
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‘How to Live with an Island’ discusses 
the particular problems related to the 
development of coastal areas. It covers 
methods of stabilizing the shoreline to 
minimize the effects of erosion. The 
guidelines for building a house, or what 
to look for when buying a house on an 
island are outlined. Although the book 
refers to Bogue Banks, NC, it is also a 
basic guide for other such areas. Copies 
at $3 each, including postage and han- 
dling, are available from: Science and 
Technology, P.O. Box 12 ‚Research 
Triangle Park, NC 27709. 


‘Flood Emergency and Residential Re- 
pair Handbook’ describes emergency 
actions to be taken when a flood is im- 
minent, steps for immediate clean-up 
and repair following flood damage, and 


The low cost assistant 


TALK-A-PHONE Intercom has cut 
work loads from 20% to 50% — ef- 
fected savings of thousands of man- 
hours, simplified office and business 
routine. Where desired, replies can 
be made at a distance without oper- 
ating controls; yet other stations can 
have complete privacy. Designed to 
fulfill virtually every office, industrial 
and institutional Intercom need. 
TALK-A-PHONE sets a high stand- 
ard of achievement in Intercommu- 


INTERCOM FOR THE HOME 


Enjoy comfort, convenience and peace of 
mind. You can: e Independently origi- 
nate and receive calls to or from any 
other room e Answer outside doors from 
any room e Listen-in on children, baby 
or sick room from any 

room, yet other 
rooms can have 
complete privacy. 
Distinctively 
styled. Easily 
installed. 


half a century... "Has everything... 
does everything" 


Instant and direct 2-way conversation 
between any 2 points 


TALK-A-PHONE 
INTERCOM 


TALK-A-PHONE . . . the accepted symbol of 
quality and dependability in Intercom for over 


preventive measures to be taken to re- 
duce losses in future floods. It also dis- 
cusses community action to cope with 
floods, flood plain management, and 
the National Flood Insurance program. 
Copies can be ordered, at $3.50 each, by 
Stock No. 023-000-00552-2 from: Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
DC 20402. 


‘Economic Feasibility of Floodproof- 
ing: Analysis of a Small Commercial 
Building. Four methods of flood- 
proofing a new building are examined: 
wet floodproofing; raising on fill; par- 
tially raising on fill and equipping with 
watertight closures; and raising on col- 
umns, Results of the findings can serve 
as guidelines for this type of construc- 
tion. Single copies are available, without 
charge, from: Miss Melita Rodeck, State 
& Local Programs Div., Federal Insur- 


Saves time 
Reduces costs 


Increases efficiency 
and productivity 


nication engineering. Proportioned 
like a book to lie flat on the desk... 
only 3 inches high. Combines the 
look and feel of fine grained leather 
with the strength and rigidity of steel. 
Beautifully finished in charcoal gray 
with brushed chrome panels. From 2 
to 100 station systems, you can do it 
better and more economically with 
TALK-A-PHONE. Pays for itself 
many times over, The Intercom with 
the "Built-in-Brain" and Exclusive 
"Dynasonic Selector", 


INTERCOM FOR APARTMENT HOUSE 


Provides instant and direct 2-way conver- 
sation between any Apartment and Vesti- 
bules — in buildings of any size. Greater 
performance with these exclusive 

Talk- A-Phone features: 

* Ample volume without "boom" 
* Automatic privacy 

* Individual volume selection 
for each apartment o 
* Built-in Buzzer no% 
$ 1 or 2 talking c oXe" 
circuits, 
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ance Administration, Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency, 1725 Eye 
St., NW, Washington, DC 20472. 


Cementitious waterproofing, applied in 
a %-in.-thick coating on either the posi- 
tive or negative side of concrete, block, 
brick, or rock, is said to withstand a 
200-foot head of water. According to 
the company, Five Star Waterproofing, 
based on a new cement, has higher 
resistance to chemicals and environ- 
mental conditions than portland- 
cement-based materials. The product, 
its advantages, and installation proce- 
dures are described in a six-page 
brochure and technical bulletins. U.S. 
Waterproofing, Inc. 
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‘Building Losses from Natural 
Hazards: Yesterday, Today and To- 
morrow’ discusses the many destructive 
forces that damage buildings: earth- 
quakes, landslides, expansive soil, riv- 
erine floods, hurricanes, and tornadoes. 
Maps and graphs show areas of inci- 
dents and estimated dollar amounts of 
s. Suggestions for reducing damage 
are offered. J.H. Wiggins Co. 
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Other products 


*Philinea' incandescent lamps in a slim, 
tube shape resembling fluorescent tubes 
come in 35, 60, or 120 watts. Lamp 
bases are located in the back, permitting 
installation with the ends touching for 
continuous strip lighting. Applications 
include lighting for shelves, stair risers, 
signs, coves, showcases, and task light- 
ing. Norelco, North American Philips 
Lighting Corp. 
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Table lamp, designed by Paul Mayen, is 
made from translucent plastic. It has 


four identical sections, each panel 
curved at top and bottom. Top radius is 
bent inward to produce a soft lighting 
effect. The lamp is 8 in. wide and 15 in. 
high. Architectural Supplements, Inc. 
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capacity to any suitable drafting table. It 
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GLID-WALL covers cracks, 
small holes, deteriorated or 
lead-based paint, plus a lot 
more. Without a lot of work. 


Simply prepare the surface. 


Apply GLID-WALL. Then 
prime and paint, any color 
you wish. Without even 
resetting plumbing, electrical 
outlets or trim. 
GLID-WALL isn't a 
wallcovering. It’s a flexible 


fiberglass material, combined 
with Glidden Insul-Aid^ 
and any Glidden finish 
coating to make a bonded 
repair system. 

It’s strong. Resilient. 
Mildew-resistant. Not only 
does GLID-WALL increase 
insulating factors of walls, it 
carries a Class A fire rating. 

Used with Insul-Aid, it 
adds a vapor barrier that 
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ent angles without having to twist and 
turn, A precision spacer mechanism can 
be added which allows accurately spaced 
parallel lines to be drawn at any angle. 
Zi-Tech Diy., Aikenwood Corp. 
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Hurricane lamp, in kerosene or candle 
version, is suitable for commercial or 
residential use. The lamp, with cylindri- 


signed by Jules M. Heumann. Base is 
silver, oxidized brass, or dull brass. 
Robert Long, Inc. 
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Traditional and contemporary lighting 
of solid brass is available in over 500 
styles. Typical is a post lantern of an- 
tique brass with clear glass panels that 
accommodates three candelabra-base 
bulbs. A door provides access to bulbs 
for easy relamping. Georgian Art Light- 
ing Designs. 
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Bar or lounge stool Model 2707, with 
stabilizing front bar/footrest, has a l-in. 
tubular steel frame with chromium or 
brass finish. Seat, back, and armrests 
are urethane-foam padded and up- 
holstered with vinyl or fabric in a wide 
range of colors and textures. Virco 
Manufacturing Corp. 
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Cushioned sheet vinyl flooring called 
Lonfoam consists of three plies: 
abrasion-resistant vinyl, foam cushion 
center, and heavy scrim backing for 
good adhesion when installed. The 
product has a flame-spread rating ac- 
cording to ASTM E-84 of 25 or less. It 
can be heat or solvent welded to provide 
a seamless, waterproof sheet. There is a 
choice of eight colors. Lonseal, Inc. 


The Spaghetti Chair, designed in 1960 
by GianDomenico Belotti for a hotel in 
Italy, is currently being mass-produced, 
The steel tubing frame is available 
either chromium plated or finished in 
baked epoxy colors. Seat and back are 
strands of polyvinyl chloride (PVC), 
transparent for the chromium plated 
frame or in colors to match the painted 
frames. International Contract Furnish- 
ings, Inc. 
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Zeiloform kitchen cabinets, in a design 
called Nevada, have slotted doors with a 
dark oak finish. There are two vertical 
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ANNOUNCING! 


Claude Robillard Center in Montreal 


International Super Sport Surface 


Now Available in U.S. 
It's not a new untested product. 
Mondo Rubber has been around for 
alongtime. Itis used by some of the 
top sport centers and schools 
throughout the world, like Montreal's 
Claude Robillard track and field 
house, Berlin University and the 
Milan tennis center in Italy. You'll 
find it on major running tracks 
throughout the world. 


Really Multi-Purpose 
It's good for basketball, tennis and 
volleyball. You can use it on diving 
platforms, around skating rinks and 
in weight-lifting areas. You can run 
on it with spikes or cleats or walk on 
it with street shoes. 


Really Tough 


That's because it's made of rubber. 


9 SURI “ACES 


It won't crack, peel, warp, scratch or 
dent, giving you years of long wear. 


Indoors And Outdoors 
Mondo Rubber resists temperature 
extremes and ultra-violet rays without 
cracking, fading or changing its 
composition. 


Cushioned, Yet Resilient 
When your foot pushes down, it 
pushes back again. This makes ita 
fast competition surface, yet it’s easy 
on your legs, and the resiliency gives 
good ball bounce. 


It's easy to see why so many sports 
people are enthusiastic about this 
surface. It has lots of advantages 
over polyurethanes and PVCs. You're 
going to like it. A lot. 

For more information, just return 
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write Robbins Information Center, 
P.O. Box 225, Dayton, Ohio 45401. 
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aluminum strips on the side of the 
cabinets and square metal pulls. Cabinet 
interiors are finished in a beige tone. 
The European-built cabinets are one of 
several styles stocked in this country for 
more rapid delivery. Allmilmö Corp. 
Circle 108 on reader service card 


Victorian millwork line of kiln-dried 
oak or poplar has been expanded to 


include 12 new designs. Included 
are balustrades, interior and exterior 
brackets, corbels, and fretwork, all 
based on authentic Victorian designs. 
Custom reproductions also can be or- 
dered. Cumberland Woodcraft Co., Inc. 
Circle 109 on reader service card 


A whirlpool bath system is optional on 
Hastings’ 6-ft Supertub and 5-ft Dore 
tub. Force of the eight jets is controlled 
by a single air-volume adjustment knob: 
direction of each is individually con- 
trolled. Bottom of the tub is treated to 
be slipproof. Tubs are of deep-drawn 
steel and have a bright enamel finish in 
bold colo red, orange, yellow, blue, 
bone, white, or brown. Fittings are 
chrome plated. Altman's Il Bagno. 
Circle 1 10 on reader service card 


Stainless steel drinking fountain 
supplies refrigerated water to two sepa- 
rate units, one at standard. height and 
one at a height convenient for those 
confined to wheelchairs. Self-closing 
valves are operated by lever handles. 
The fountain is suitable for public build- 
ings, hospitals, and nursing homes. 
Western Drinking Fountains. 

Circle 111 on reader service card 


Ceiling panels for clean rooms are 
constructed of white vinyl-coated alu- 
minum bonded to a mineral fiber 
substrate. They meet Class 100 re- 
quirements where stringent particulate 
control is required. Also available are 
perforated panels that meet Class 
10,000 and Class 100,000 clean rooms 
and provide acoustical control. Areas of 
application include data processing 
rooms, hospitals, laboratories, and simi- 
lar facilities. Conwed Corp. 

Circle 112 on reader service card 


Interrogator 890 provides security, 
access control, and environmental 
monitoring functions from a central lo- 
cation. The system is expandable as re- 
quirements change. It consists of a cen- 
tral controller, card readers, alarm 
monitoring terminals, and Securiti- 
Cards®. It can store access information 
for up to 22,000 cardholders at up to 
128 access points. Other capabilities in- 
clude monitoring guard tours, control- 
ling exits and entrances, preventing 
passback of cards, and determination of 
the number of people on site at a given 
time. Cardkey Systems. 

Circle 113 on reader service card 


High-security tubular deadlocks in 
standard and heavy-duty models, are 
said to be crush- and pry-proof, with 
massive body case and extra-heavy- 
gauge steel cylinder inside a free- 
spinning cylinder guard. They are 
available in double cylinder or single cyl- 
inder styles. Finishes are polished brass, 
antique brass, or chrome. S, Parker 
Hardware. 

Circle 114 on reader service card 


Electronic controls for total building 
optimization added to company's sys- 
tem include: a Microprocessor Control- 
ler for electrical and mechanical sys- 
tems; Dual Room Controller for heating 
and cooling systems; Programmable 
Controller of air-handling units with 
[Products continued on page 132] 


The Old way 


Stanpat, the originator of the time-saving applique system, has done 
it again! The new economical Gemini product has two pressure 
sensitive sheets on one release liner. This "single sheet" innovation GET YOUR 
reduces high petroleum-related costs. These Savings are passed 
on to you. Stanpat Gemini sheets feed easily and consistently in 

all plain paper copiers and producethe finest reproduction possible 
Simply copy on one side, turn it over, and copy on the other. 
With this unique construction, there is positively no curl. Ask any 
engineer why, and he will tell you: "Stanpat has done it again." 


STANPAT PRODUCTS, INC. 


366 Main Street, Port Washington, N.Y. 11050 
Telephone: (516) 883-8400-8401 
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Olympic Center, Lake Placid, NY Architects: Hellmuth. Obata & Kassabaum, New York. NY Project Managers: Gi Company, Providence, Ri 


Inryco covers the Olympics 


Project architects for the 1980 Winter Olympic 
Center at Lake Placid, NY, wanted an attractive, 
energy-efficient building panel to enclose the 
National and International rinks, and the elevated 
mall connecting them to the 1932 Olympic arena 
They chose Inryco/wall™ 2PS pre-insulated 
sandwich panel. 


The architects’ design called for a smooth, con- 
tinuous wall that expressed beauty and strength 
and would require minimal maintenance. The 
Inryco/wall panels’ flat profile and wide coverage 
met the design criteria, and the factory-applied 
Kynar-based Duofinish 500™ on the exterior gives 
lasting beauty and protection. Inside, a blue 


AO-22-1 


polyester finish also was factory-applied to 

follow the graphics designer's color scheme 

And although the 2PS panel is only 2" thick. 

its continuously foamed isocyanurate core gives 

it an outstanding U-value of .064—which exceeds 

New York State energy guidelines. 

Inryco has the Olympics covered from above 

too. For sound control in both ice arenas, Inryco 

Acoustideck® was specified. Inryco standard roof I 

deck covers the connecting mall and maintenance 

wing. For more data on these and other enclosure nryco 
systems, contact your Inryco representative or an Inland Steel company 
INRYCO, Inc., Building Panels Div., Dept. B-4069 

P.O. Box 393, Milwaukee, WI 53201 
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individual heating and cooling set- 
points; and Chilled Water Optimizer, 
which provides start-up and control of 
centrifugal chillers. Barber-Colman Co. 
Circle 115 on reader service card 


Acoustical study rooms are modular, 
soundproof rooms designed to provide 
quiet, undisturbed environments for 
educational facilities. Interchangeable 
components enable rooms to be adapted 
to special requirements. They are easily 
assembled or dismantled, moved, and 
reassembled. Units can be attached to a 
central air-handling system. Double- 
glazed safety-glass windows help to 
avoid a feeling of claustrophobia. In- 
dustrial Acoustics Co., Inc. 

Circle 116 on reader service card 


Textured copper sheets for archi- 
tectural applications are coated for sur- 
face protection to obviate the need for 
painung and maintenance. Rigidity 
provided by the deep texturing permits 
the use of lighter gauge copper sheets. 
Texturing also reduces light reflectance, 
provides mar and scratch resistance, 
and protects against graffiti. Typical 
applications include elevators, lavatory 
partitions, telephone booths, wainscot- 
ing, lobbies, and other areas of heavy 
traffic. Ardmore Textured Metals. 
Circle 117 on reader service card 


Designer Series ceiling panels of an- 
tique glass, in a 2' x 2’ size, rest on an 
exposed grid. The tegular edges of 
panels extend below the grid, making 
the grid slightly recessed from the ceil- 
ing surface. Panels have a sound ab- 
sorbence value of NRC-.60and offer easy 
access to the plenum. Armstrong Cork 
Company. 

Circle 118 on reader service card 


Ox-Line ABC asbestos encapsulant is a 
water-based compound that is sprayed 
over existing asbestos material to pre- 
vent the fibers from getting into the air 


where they can be inhaled. According to 
the company, the coating is flexible 
enough to resist expansion and contrac- 
tion of the substrate. It also is impact 
resistant to keep the film from breaking, 
and water resistant to slow down dissolv- 
ing of the binder after encapsulation. 
Lehman Bros. Corp. 

Circle 119 on reader service card 


Vented Vaporbar™ base sheet is de- 
signed for use over preformed insula- 
tion and non-nailable decks. It allows 
vapor to escape during the application 
of hot asphalt, yet protects the built up 
roof membrane from moisture attack 
from below, according to the manufac- 
turer. Potential for blistering is reduced 
because holes punched in the base sheet 
permit air, moisture, and gases to vent 
upward. Celotex Corp., Roofing Prod- 
ucts Div. 

Circle 120 on reader service card 


Foamular^* extruded polystyrene insu- 
lation is a rigid foam panel with closed- 
cell core and continuous skin sur- 
face. The company says it has a high 
R-value, high flexural and compressive 
strengths, and exceptional water resist- 
ance. It can be used as perimeter insu- 
lation around foundations, crawl spaces, 
and under slab construction. It requires 
the use of a thermal barrier, such as 
gypsum board. United States Gypsum. 
Circle 121 on reader service card 

[Products continued on page 135] 


The Collection. 


Focal Point, the unquestioned leaderin cornice mouldings and other accents. 


architectural accent through modern polymers, 
presents its award-winning collection of 


ZA PDP 
L LEELLE IREL RHEE Cie 


FOCAL POINT INC. 


Delicate beauty ...incredible strength. Absolute 
integrity ...pre-engineered installation. 


Tu 


There's far more to The Collection than moulding. 
Focal Point has prepared a catalogue featuring 
its recessed domes, niche caps, medallions, 
mantels, overdoor pieces, stair brackets and more. 
Your complimentary copy awaits your request. 

Ask for THE COLLECTION. 


Dept. R-1B (404)351-0820 2005 Marietta Rd. N.W. Atlanta, GA 30318 
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Insulation board 75-X is made from a 
modified polyisocyanurate core com- 
pletely wrapped and permanently 
bonded to aluminum foil facers. Gas- 
filled cellular plastic maximizes the in- 
sulating efficiency. It is recommended 
for exposed ceiling and wall applica- 
tions in commercial and industrial 
buildings such as factories, parking ga- 
rages, warehouses, and cold storage 
structures, as well as agricultural build- 
ings. Rmax, Inc. 

Circle 122 on reader service card 


The Residential TJI floor joist is an 
all-wood I-beam with laminated veneer 
top and bottom flanges and a plywood 
web. It is said to carry a higher load than 
conventional rectangular lumber while 
using less wood fiber. It also practically 
eliminates loss caused by warping, twist- 
ing, shrinkage, and splitting. Continu- 
ous lengths up to 56 ft are available. 
Trus Joist Corp. 

Circle 123 on reader service card 


Other literature 


Soleil wood roll-down shutters are de- 
scribed and illustrated in a 16-page 
brochure. Drawings show installation 
and operation details and provide in- 
formation about electrical operation. 
Applications include security, energy 
conservation, storm protection, and pri- 
vacy. Specifications are provided for 


hardware and woods. Soleil Division of 
ELR Inc. 
Circle 203 on reader service card 


Plastic laminate brochure for 1980 
shows 132 items in company’s line of 
high-pressure plastic laminates. There 
are solid colors, woodgrains, leathers, 
abstracts, and marbles. Specifications 
and technical information are included, 
Nevamar Corp. 

Circle 204 on reader service card 


Drafting tables in deluxe and budget 
series are illustrated and described in a 
six-page brochure. All have rigid, non- 
warping, flat drafting boards on either 


steel or wood tables, with a choice of 
board size and an optional auxiliary 
two-drawer unit. Stacor Corp. i 
Circle 205 on reader service card 


Fir and hemlock doors—both paneled 
and with a choice of lights—and side- 
lights in a wide assortment of styles, 
are shown in a 16-page color brochure. 
Included are front entrance, French, 
Dutch, and combination doors. Finish- 
ing and installation suggestions are of- 
fered. Nicolai Co. 

Circle 206 on reader service card 


Hospital and laboratory equipment is 
described in a 16-page brochure. In- 
cluded are laboratory and pharmacy re- 
frigerators and freezers for counter- 
top, undercounter, and wall mounting. 
Specifications are provided in metric 
and English measurements. The Jewett 
Refrigerator Co. 

Circle 207 on reader service card 


‘Ceiling Design Ideas/Retailing’ is a 
12-page booklet directed to designers of 
retail stores, restaurants, and malls. It 
contains full-color photographs of 19 
installations using a variety of lighted 
and decorative ceiling systems. Inte- 
grated Ceilings, Inc. 

Circle 208 on reader service card 


Roofing systems for new and reroofing 
installations use neoprene elastomeric 
waterproofing membrane. Both sys- 
tems, called SMART I and II, are de- 
scribed in a four-page brochure which 
[Literature continued on page 136] 
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hand lettering with Typiton 


Pronounced Type-it-on) 


Typiton is a versatile, pressure sensitive vellum which has a unique sur- 
face that takes a clear, sharp impression from a typewriter — without the 
need of a special ribbon. When applied to a drawing, it will not deteriorate 
with the passage of time and will copy clearly on all Diazo reproduction 
equipment — without casting a shadow — appearing as though it had been 


drawn directly onto the original. 


For repetitive work, any master title block, drawing or text can be dupli- 
cated onto as many Typiton sheets as required with many of the dry tone 
office copiers. Additionally, Typiton is particularly compatible with offset 
printing, making it highly suitable when large quantities of copies are 
needed. The original work is simply offset onto Typiton which is applied to 


as many drawings as necessary. 


Supplied in packs of 25 sheets of 8Y2 "x11", Typiton pays for itself many 
times over by saving tedious hand lettering time and duplication of work 


Contact your local Drafting Supply House — or 


TYPITON Division 

AMEROPEAN CORPORATION 

50 Old Hill Road, Hamden, CT 06514 
203 — 281-1334 
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also provides information about installa- 
tion procedures. A list of advantages is 
included, as are photos of typical instal- 
lations. Gates Engineering Co., Inc. 
Circle 209 on reader service card 


‘VPI FLOOR PRODUCTS 


Solid vinyl tile. 
© Vinyl and rubber wall base 
Guard 


Floor products catalog features vinyl 
tiles in five new solid colors, as well as 
other vinyl tile, rubber and vinyl wall 


base, adhesives, and Corner Guard. 
Full-color illustrations of installations 
are shown, along with tile colors avail- 
able. Catalog provides product descrip- 
tions, specifications, and installation in- 
formation. VPI. 

Circle 210 on reader service card 


Plastic-faced interior doors, Color 
brochure describes and illustrates the 
process of laminating plastic to door 
cores and shows finished installations. 
Product specification sheets describe 
particleboard doors, mineral-core fire 
doors, sound-reducing doors, and x-ray 
lead-shielded doors. Timco Industries. 
Circle 211 on reader service card 


Automatic balanced door entrances 
catalog offers doors that swing on a 
point along the door rather than at a 
hinge, thus requiring less force to open 
or close. Sliding door entrances are also 
included. Various styles are illustrated 
with detail drawings of their operation. 
Roto/Swing Inc. 

Circle 212 on reader service card 


‘Guide to Finger-Jointed Dimension 
Lumber’ provides excerpts from vari- 
ous building codes indicating approval 
of this material, which is used as chords 
in highly stressed floor and roof trusses. 
The four-page brochure also discusses 
the Association's quality control pro- 
gram. Western Wood Products Assn. 
Circle 213 on reader service card 


Monray roof tile is shown in full color in 
a four-page brochure. There are three 
styles, each in a choice of several col- 
ors. Technical data on size, coverage, 
weight, test results, and strength are 
provided. Photos show the various tiles 
in typical roof installations. Monier. 
Circle 214 on reader service card 


Silicone foam penetration seal guide 
specifies surface preparation, mixing 
and dispensing equipment, installation, 
clean-up, and safety requirements. The 
foam forms seals and fire barriers 
around cables and conduits penetrating 
walls and ceilings. Drawings show de- 
tails of 12 construction and fire rating 
systems. Dow Corning Corp. 

Circle 215 on reader service card 
[Literature continued on page 138] 
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Reading Door Closer Corp., 


Many styles of seating and occasional pieces 
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R-WAY FURNITURE CO., SHEBOYGAN, WI 53081 (414) 457-4833 
showrooms: Chicago. New York, Minneapolis. Dallas 
Atlanta, Seattle 
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PPG OFFERS A STUNNING 
ALTERNATIVE TO THE DRAB SLAB. 


Discover a spectacular exterior wall An advanced structural silicone silicone glazing systems. And began 
treatment that puts new designs on glazing system with the mullions inside to build more "oohs" and "aahs" into 
all that it surrounds. Discover PPG's can make Solarcool Spandrelite wall buildings. 


Solarcool* Spandrelite" wall cladding. cladding appear seamless. Find out more. See Sweet's 8.26/Pp. 
In addition to dramatic beauty, You're free to choose glass types and Or write Environmental Glass Sales, 

Solarcool Spandrelite wall cladding thicknesses previously unimagined. PPG Industries, Inc., One Gateway 

offers outstanding performance capa- And Solarcool Spandrelite works as Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 

bilities. In new or existing applications. an energy-efficient opaque curtain wall 

And at a cost that's lower than the or a window area. Can even hang in PPG: a Concern P T3. 

expected exterior wall treatments: front of insulation. for the Future 8 J e 

masonry, aluminum, stone and polished Since 1965, PPG has led the world FEM 

stainless steel. in creative application of structural Circle No. 362 INDUSTRIES 
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Architect: Robert Bridges Associates, New York 


Literature continued from page 136 


‘How to Become a Successful Consult- 
ant’ is a kit of six manuals, two cassette 
tapes, and five update reports. The 
material discusses how to get clients and 
contracts, and t savings for consult- 
ants. The contents of the kit, written by 
Dr. Steven Tomczak, president of con- 
sulting firm S. T. & A., are described in a 
six-page brochure. S.T. & A. 

Circle 216 on reader service card 


Expansion joint covers for interior and 
exterior use are offered in a 24-page 
catalog. Products described and illus- 
trated include flexible and rigid floor 
covers, elastomeric covers, flexible wall 
and ceiling covers, flexible roof cov- 
ers, and aluminum trench covers and 
frames. Suggested architectural spec- 
ifications are provided, along with in- 
formation about materials, finishes, and 
protective coatings. Metalines, Inc. 
Circle 217 on reader service card 


Building materials 


Major materials suppliers for build- 
ings featured this month, as they were 
furnished to P/A by the architects. 


The Atheneum, New Harmony, In (p. 
67). Architects: Richard Meier & Associates, 
New York. Reinforced concrete founda- 


Portland Cement. Steel frame: 
Bethlehem Steel. White porcelain 
enamel panel: Wolverine Porcelain 
Enamel Co. Steel insulated panels: 
Appco Porcelain Co. Steel sash and 
frames: Hopes Windows. Aluminum 
framing: Fisher Skylights. Steel doors 
and frames: Builders Mfg. Co. Maple 
flooring: Cincinnati Floor Co. Carpet- 
ing: Phoenix Carpet Co. Aluminum ceil- 
ing surfacing (auditorium): Alcan 
Building Products. Built-up roofing: 
Celotex, Waterproofing: Tremco, Insu- 
lation; Celotex. Polished chrome finish 
hardware: General Lock. Steel stairs, 
handrails: Ryan Steel. Steel bollards: 
Street Lighting Equipment Corp. Re- 
cessed incandescent lighting: Lightolier 
and Edison Price. Vitreous china 
plumbing fixtures: Kohler. Steel enamel 
finished stall Accurate Partitions, 
Stainless steel water fountains: Halsey- 
Taylor. Conference table and chairs 
(wood): Loosen & Brautigam (archi- 
tects design). Wood seating in au- 
ditorium: Grimm Lumber (architect's 
design). Motorized blinds: General 
Drapery. 


lions: 


Via Brasil, New York (p. 76). Architect: 
Geoffrey Freeman, New York. Globe lights: 
Habitat. Kitchen. Equipment: Hobart, 
Ember Glo. 


Greenhouse, Savannah, Ga (p. 79). Ar- 
chitect: Donald Beach, Atlanta, Ga. Con- 
crete block: Clark Block. Paint: Glidden. 


Hardware: Sargent, Corbin. Kitchen 
equipment: Bally, Jenn-Air, Vulcan, 
loastmaster, Sefab, Hobart, Blodgett. 
Metal deck on steel space frame: Uni- 
strut. Curtainwall and windows: PPG 
Metal doors: Amweld. Carpet: Karas- 
tan, Quarry tile: Murray. Acoustical ceil- 
ing panels: Simplex. Sealant: PTI. Insu- 
lation (roof): Celotex. Insulation (walls): 
Perlite. Lighting: Progress, Westing- 
house, Lightolier. Plumbing: Kohler. 
Flush valves: Royal. HVAC: Carrier 
Furniture: Empire Chair Co. (table 
“Prague” copy chairs, banquettes), 
Deutsch Inc. (upholstered and wicker 
seating). 


Orient Express, San Francisco (p. 82). 
Daniel Solomon and Nan Hearst, associated 
architects. Gypsum board; U.S. Gypsum. 
“Velour” carpet: Patrick Carpet Mills, In- 
tegral color concrete: Conrad Sovig. 
Ceramic tile: Stonelite. Brass wall- 
mounted lighting: Peerless, Recessed 
fixtures; Lightolier, Gotham. Custom 
bar, tables, and waiter stations: "Car- 
pentershop," Berkeley. Dining room 
chairs and bar stools: Pacific Atlas. 
Wicker chairs: Kr Bent-metal 
chairs: Gibson Furniture. 


Mé & Mé Restaurant, Berkeley, Ca 
(p. 84). Architects: Daniel Solomon & As- 
sociates, San Francisco, Ca. Exterior 
stucco finish: Tuff-Kote Interior and 
exterior paint: Fuller O'Brien. Tile: 
American Olean. 


Perfect clamping? Sure. Hickman's patented compression clamp 
locks down felts, locks out water. Perfect fasteners? Of course. 
Neoprene-washered screws hold down the clamp, hold out the 
water. Perfect system? You bet. Nobody's ever found a failure in 
a Hickman Gravel Stop. And the cost? It's actually less, installed, 
than gravel stops that don't work as well or last as long. Then 
you'll specify Hickman for your next roof — new or old? Perfect, 


Hickman's FREE "Roof-Line" ... 1-800-438-3897 


See our catalog (7.3 Hi) in Sweet's. 
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Available in Canada 


DIMENSIONAL PRESENTATIONS 


Architectural Scale Models 
5835A Uplander Wa 

Culver City, California 90230 
(213) 645-2875 
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Press-on letters 
are now obsolete. 
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No waiting or processing. Kroy Type lettering is ready for The adhesive backed tape is incredibly easy to position. 
use by simply removing the firm backing And reposition. Sticks to any surface. 


printed. Alignment and spacing are 
always perfect. And KroyType"" lette 
produced on a transparent tape th 
adhesive b 
And, reposi 
The K 
Five times f 
It's the technological breakthrough time. Saves 
that's actually making press-on letters obsolete. F 
obsolete 
It's easy to use. Just spin the typedisc 
and photoready letters are automat lly and 


Kroy Industries Inc./Graphics Div 
1728 Gervais Ave./St. Paul, Minneso 
612 770-7 
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Job mart 


Situations Open 


Architect: Excellent opportunity for 
growth with young design-oriented firm 


for project architect. Position requires de- 


gree and prof. registration plus 4-6 yrs 
experience in design and production of 
residential, commercial and industrial 
projects, Submit resume and salary re- 
quirements in confidence to: J. Thomas 
Pfliegel, AIA Architect, 1434 Third Na- 
tional Building, Dayton, Oh 45402, (513) 
228-7926. 


Architect—Senior Designer: Position 
available with well established, 25-person 
architectural firm serving governmental, 
institutional, commercial, and private 
clients, Applicants must have at least 5 
years experience with a broad range of 
architectural projects. Duties require de- 
veloping projects from predesign client 
contact through design documentation 
All applications will be kept in strict 


confidence. Send resume to: Evan M 
Terry, Architect, 2129 Montgomery 
Highway, Birmingham, Al 35209 


Architecture Faculty: Three full-time po- 
sitions open September 1980. First, sec- 
ond and fifth year studies plus support 
courses in theory, presentation, specifica 
tions, planning, M.Arch. plus teaching 
and professional experience required 
Rank and salary negotiable. Resume, col- 
lege transcript and letters of recommen- 
dation to: John H. Spencer, Chairman, 
Dept. of Architecture, Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Va 23668. 


Architectural Historian: Full-time posi- 
tion available in the Department of Archi- 
tecture, Miami University starting Fall 
1980. Applications accepted till March 1, 
1980. Miami University is an equal oppor- 
tunity employer. Position responsibilities 
and qualifications can be obtained from 
Hayden B. May, Search Committee, De- 


partment of Architecture, Miami Univer 


sity, Oxford, Oh 45056 


Associate Architect: Well established, 
small firm wants a person with 3-5 years 
experience and registration or registra- 
tion potential. Varied responsibilities in 
all phases of practice; opportunity to grow 
with firm. Rockey & Cheever, Architects, 
300 Martin Building, Mankato, Mn 

56001 


Baruch College Assistant Professor of 
Art: 3D area; combined art history/studio 
department in mid-Manhattan location 
Heterogeneous urban student popula- 
tion. Art curriculum oriented toward the 
general student. Successful candidate will 
have MFA or M.Arch. degree; college 
teaching experience; strong exhibition, 
publication or professional experience; 
and provide proof of serious interest in 
foundation programs. 12 hour teaching 
load concentrated in studio with occa- 


also required. 


If interested please send resume and SALARY 


HISTORY to: 


Marriott corporation 


Employment Department - AD 
One Marriott Drive 
Bethesda, Maryland 20058 


An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 


ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGNER 


As aresult of major expansion plans of the Marriott 
Corporation, recognized leader in the hospitality 
industry, the Architecture and Construction 
Division has the need for an Architectural Designer. 


The successful candidate will be a registered 
Architect with aminimum offive years of successful 
experience in apartment/hotel design. Exceptional 
ability in three-dimensional design, space 
planning, site planning, statistical analysis plus 
quick, illustrative and appealing presentation are 


to: 


ARCHITECTURAL 
LIGHTING DESIGNERS 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


sional lectures in related area. Salary 
$16,000 range; tenure-track position; ex- 
cellent fringes. Send vitae and appropri- 
ate visual documentation by February 15 
to: Richard Wengenroth, Chairman Art 
Department, Box 281, Bernard M 
Baruch College, 17 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, NY 10010. An Equal 
Opportunity/A ffirmative Action 
Employer M/F 


Chairman, Department of Architecture: 
The Graduate School of Fine Arts, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, is seeking applica- 
tions and nominations for a Chairman of 
the Department of Architecture. Candi- 
dates must qualify for academic appoint- 
ment at the professorial level appropriate 
to experience and must also qualify for 
administrative appointment for a fixed 
term, Candidates will be considered from 
outside and within the present faculty. 


(continued on page 142] 


Walt Disney Productions through its design, engineering & 
development subsidiary— WED Enterprises— is currently 
involved with a number of MAJOR PROJECTS 
innovative and technically skilled individuals to join its 


“Imagineering” team. 


We have immediate openings in our Production Division for 
creative individuals experienced in theatrical and/or themed 
show lighting design. These are career opportunities for individ- 
uals with 2-5 years professional background in design (including 
drafting & documentation. field installation, etc.) 


and is seeking 
unique 


BFA/MFA with theatrical scenic design would be helpful. 


For prompt and confidential consideration, please send resume 


Professional Staffing 
WED Enterprises 
1401 Flower Street 
Glendale, CA 91201 


WA 


©1979 Walt Disney Productions 


Pella designs wood folding doors 
with adistinctive difference. 


w Pella changes the 
image of folding doors with attention to 


detail that is the hallmark of excellence in design. The 
result is a series of exceedingly attractive folding doors of superior wood construction 
and mechanical precision that will be an asset in almost any interior environment. For distinctly 
elegant flair, choose the handsome Designer series shown here. Or choose plain panels, 3%" 
or 5%" wide, with genuine wood veneers finished in clear lacquer, or unfinished to allow custom 
painting, varnishing or staining. An attractive but economical alternative is Vinylwood in a variety 
of wood grains and white. All in all, Pella has more to offer than other wood windows and doors. 


send 

on Pella 
al Building 
Or look in the 


doors" for the phone number of 


under 


Wood Folding Doors. | would 
Casement Win 
Awning Windows 


ation on: [ 


le-Hung Windov 


Durable wood construction. Smooth operating hinging Quiet, dependable track and 


High quality veneers orvinyls system. Pella wood folding roller system. Free-r J Firm 
joors open and e quietly ài 
evenly ai sily thanks to e 
individual teel-alloy 
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Progress 


Job mart continued from page 140 


Send nominations and applications to: 
Lee G. Copeland, Dean, Graduate School 
of Fine Arts, University of Pennsylvania, 
210 South 34th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
19104. EOE/AA. 


City College of CUNY is seeking 
nominations—Deanship of the School of 
Architecture & Environmental Studies. 
The School, one of the few publicly- 
funded schools of architecture in North- 
east, awards undergraduate degrees in 
Architecture, a professional degree in 
Landscape Architecture and a graduate 
degree in Urban Design. The School of- 
fers an exciting opportunity for new edu- 
cational initiatives. The Dean also plays an 
important role in the Administration of 
the College. 

Position available 9/ 1/80—maximum 
salary $43,553 plus fringe benefits. Send 
nominations and/or resumes by 3/3/80 to: 
Search Committee-A AO, The City Col- 
lege, Rm. A 206, New York, NY 10031. 
An EEO/AA Employer. 


Construction Administrator: Small 
award-winning Dallas design firm seeks 
architect for associate position. Six years 
experience and proven capabilities in the 
held desired. Leadership and growth 
orientation required to establish and 
manage new department. Reply: Larry 
Good, Parkey & Partners Architects, 300 
Union Station, Dallas, Tx 75202, (214) 
742-6701. 


Department of Architecture/State Uni- 
versity of New York at Buffalo: Four full- 
time positions starting September 1980: 
1) Environmental controls/design studio. 


2) Design studio/theory. 3) Building 
technology/design studio. 4) Structures 
Salary according to rank and qualifica- 
tions. Deadline March 1, 1980. Informa- 
tion from Prof. G. Anselevicius, Chair- 
man, Dept. of Architecture, School of 
Arch. & Environmental Design, Hayes 
Hall, State University of New York, Buf- 
falo, NY 14214. The State University of 
New York isan Equal Opportunity Af- 
firmative Action Employer. 


Faculty: Young and developing archi- 
tectural program seeks faculty committee 
to innovative, multidisciplinary, rigorous 
architectural education. Persons desired 
to; direct and teach architectural history 
(especially interested in someone with ar- 
chitectural preservation expertise), teach 
1st and 2nd year introductory studios, 
and teach 54 year studios. Also interested 
in persons with expertise in computer ap- 
lication to design/programming, human 
behavioral-design, architectural technol- 
ogy and design. Multi-year and short term 
appointments available, Rank/salary 
commensurate with qualifications. Send 
vitae to Deai ollege of Architecture, 
University of North Carolina at Charlotte, 
UNCC Station, Charlotte, NC 28223. 
UNCC is an Equal Opportunity/ 
Affirmative Action Employer. 


Faculty Position—Industrial Design: As- 
sistant or Associate Professor. Require- 
ments: MFA or equivalent teaching or 
professional experience. Knowledge of 
product or environmental design desira- 
ble. Responsibilities: Direct Industrial De- 
sign Program, teach Industrial Design 
and related courses. Contact: Professor 
Richard Dahn, The University of Wash- 
ington, School of Art, Seattle, Wa 98195. 
Deadline: March 1, 1980. The University 


The All-New 


of Washington is an Affirmative Action/ 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 


Full-time Lecturers: Lecturers in the 
Assistanu/ Associate Professor pay ranges 
for the 1980-81 academic year. Teaching 
areas include (a) two- and three- 
dimensional design and environmental 
awareness, (b) architectural design and 
practice, (c) acoustics, lighting, thermal 
equipment, mechanical and electrical 
services and computer applications. Re- 
quired are Master of Architecture or 
other appropriate master’s degree; or 
professional degree and extensive prac- 
tice. Teaching experience at collegiate 
level, licensed experience in practice, re- 
search and publications are desirable. Sal- 
ary is $16,368-$24,828 for academic year, 
depending upon qualifications. Interested 
persons should send curriculum vitae 
with a request for an application form and 
position description to; Chairperson of 
Selection Committee, Architecture De- 
partment, School of Architecture and En- 
vironmental Design, California Polytech- 
nic State University, San Luis Obispo, Ca 
93407, Phone: (805) 546-1316. Closing 
date for applications is February 28, 1980. 
Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity/ 
Title IX Employer. 


Full time Visiting Lecturer to teach be- 
ginning Architectural Design, lecture in 
Design Theory. Non-tenure track, one 
year appointment, academic year 1980- 
81, Salary commensurate with skills and 
experience. Submit resumes to: Dean. 
College of Architecture, University of 
Arizona, Tucson, Az 85721. Deadline: 15 
March. An Equal Opportunity/ 
Affirmative Action Employer. 


Job Captain: Position available for 


graduate architect with one to three years 
experience. Position offers an excellent 
opportunity with progressive midwestern 
firm, for growth and development with a 
broad range of project types. Contact in 
confidence, Robert F. Cole, Architonics, 
600 South Brown Street, Jackson, Mi 
49203. Phone (517) 787-4733. 


Job Captain: Progressive, well established 
medium sized Architectural Firm seeking 
person with at least two years experience 
in an Architect's office. Should have 
Bachelors or Masters Degree in Architec- 
ture. Professional registration not re- 
quired. Send resume to Brown Healey 
Bock Architects, 1035 Third Avenue 

S. E., Cedar Rapids, la 52403. 


North Dakota State University: Position 
available as Assistant Professor of Archi- 
tecture, September 1980, Masters degree 
or significant professional work required; 
teaching experience desirable. Duties: ar- 
chitectural design plus other area of 
interest or specialization. Applications re- 
viewed until March 15 or until position is 
filled. Send resume to: Cecil D. 
Department of Architecture, NDSU, 
Fargo, ND 58105. 


Position available Fall 1980: Primary re- 
sponsibility will be teaching courses in 
Historic Preservation and History of Ar- 
chitecture at graduate and undergraduate. 
levels. Master's degree with specialty in 
Historic Preservation and Architectural 
History required. Registered architect de- 
sirable. Send resume to Kenneth E. Car- 
penter, Chairman, Department of Archi- 
tecture, Ball State University, Muncie, In 
47306. Application deadline is March 1, 


[continued on page 144) 


LINDER 

free standing, 
single beam, 
curved 
staircase 


W No posts or braces 

W Obstruction free walkway under 
construction 

W Vibration free 

W Graceful, 120? curved staircase 

m Can be custom designed 

W 3%" steel treads that may be covered with 
any flooring material 

W No assembly, one welded unit, including 
beam, treads and railings 


Confucius say: | 


‘Hand without ARN\ 
holds no profit’ 


Architectural Resource Management 
(ARM) quides the hands of your most 
important resource ... your employees. 
ARM is a computer system designed 
specifically for Architectural firms 
combining all Accounting, Specification 
Writing, Word Processing, Communi- 
cations and Engineering with an 
invaluable Project Management Control 
system, Every possible time consuming 
function of your business is computer- 
ized within one system and capable of 
servicing multiple locations. Find out 
how ARM can increase the effective- 
ness of your hands and hold the key to 
Contact: 


W Patent Pending your added profitability. 
Numeri/Comp, Inc, - 1330 E. State St. 

Write for more information. Rockford, Illinois - 815/963-2435. 

= : 

Linder Enterprises 

RR3 Box34 

Wells, MN 56097 

Phone 507-553-3215 
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. Dow Corning 795 
silicone building sealant. 


The only sealant you need 
c 


Dow Corning? 795 silicone building sealant. 
Our one-component, low-modulus, architectural- 
grade sealant. It has excellent adhesion, without 
any primer, on glass, metal, masonry, plastic, and 
just about any other building material you 


can name. ee 


The low-modulus/high-elongation capability of 
Dow Corning 795 silicone building sealant allows for 
+50% joint movement. And it will retain its original 
elastic properties for many years in sun, rain, wind, 

summer heat and winter cold. 

_ Specify Dow Corning 795 silicone building 


Now one sealant does conven- ap | 7. sealant. Now the only building sealant 
tional and plastic glazing, perimeter 7 7 j > you need. From the world’s leader in 
sealing, and weatherproofing of | € >» silicone technology. 
expansion and control joints on T udis a To learn more, use Sweet's 
Bey any building material. | ensure “Buy-Line” to find your Dow Corning 

combination of materials. representative. Or write us for more 

And like all Dow Corning | detailed information. Dow Corning 


silicone sealants, it offers you 
unmatched weatherability. No 
softening, shrinking, hardening, 
cracking, or pumping out of joints 
like non-silicone sealants. 


NM beg Dept. B-9026, Midland, 
Michigan 48640. 


©Copyright Dow Corning Corporation 1979 


DOW CORNING 
= 
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Beyond Modernism 


DECEMBER 
1979 
P/A COVER 
POSTER 


19" x 28" black and 
white, on high-quality 
stock. A reproduc- 
tion of Alan Chima- 
coff's imaginative 
cityscape, with land- 
marks of the Modern 
Movement, including 
identification key. 


Send check for $5 (U.S.) to: 
Eleanor Dwyer 
Progressive Architecture 
600 Summer Street 
Stamford, CT 06904 


[PREPAYMENT REQUIRED] 


Print or Type Name 


Address 


City 


State Zip 
Posters will be mailed in 
rigid tubes. Please allow 3 
to 4 weeks from date of or- 
der for delivery. 


Job mart continued from page 142 


1980. Ball State University Practices Equal 
Opportunity in Education and Employ- 
ment. 


Project Architect: National firm has op- 
portunity for registered Architect in St. 
Louis headquarters. Candidate must have 
3 years’ recent experience in health care 
field with emphasis on hospitals and med- 
ical practice facilities and must have prior 
experience in total project management, 
the ability to establish program require- 
ments, develop initial design concepts, 
and work closely with clients and regula- 
tory agencies. We offer a competitive sal- 
ary and comprehensive benefits. Send 
resume detailing education, experience 
and income history in confidence to: Per- 
sonnel Department, BBC Health Care Fa- 
cilities, A Division of Bank Building Cor- 
poration, 1130 Hampton Avenue, St 
Louis, Mo 63139. An Equal Opportunity 
Employer M/F. 


Project Designer: Medium-size Houston 
architectural firm with wide-ranging, ex- 
citing practice needs designer with 
capabilities in concept design, graphics, 
preliminary design and definitive details. 
Growth and advancement potential for 
right person. Submit resume with com- 
pensation range, in confidence, for fur- 
ther discussion to Crain/Anderson, Inc., 
2223 West Loop South, Suite 515, Hous- 
ton, Tx 77027. 


Research Architect: GS-12 (temporary 
appointment, not to exceed one year) for 
work on project investigating passive solar 
design in cities. Incumbent will develop 
computer models predicting the solar 
availability and natural convection poten- 
tial of urban surroundings, and will 
analyze several prototype urban configu- 
rations in depth. Applicants must have ar- 
chitectural training, be familiar with a 
major transfer function loads determina- 
tion program such as NBSLD, with ther- 
mal network analysis, and theory govern- 
ing thermal convection in fluids. Send 
applications to Vince Ackermann, (PA) 
National Bureau of Standards, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Admin., A123, 
Washington, DC 20234. The National 
Bureau of Standards is an Equal 
Employmenv/Affirmative Action 
Employer. 


School of Architecture, University of To- 
ronto, 1980-81: 1) To teach architectural 
design studio (integrating component 
subjects such as history and construction). 
5-year B.Arch. professional program. 
Part-time and full-time, contractually lim- 
ited appointments. Salaries from $18,000 
to $30,000 depending on qualifications 
and experience. 2) To develop and teach 
construction component in 5-year profes- 
sional B.Arch. program and to participate 
in architectural design studio; Associate 
Professor; tenure-stream appointment. 
Salary from $20,300 depending on qual- 
ifications. B.Arch. or M.Arch.; previous 
professional and teaching experience. 

Apply, including curriculum vitae and 
2 letters of recommendation to: Professor 
Blanche L. van Ginkel, Director, 230 Col- 
lege Street, Toronto, On M5S 1A 1 by 
April 15, 1980. 


Senior Project Managers and designers 
for prestigious San Francisco design 
oriented architectural firm. Position re- 
quires a minimum of 10 years experience 
with a variety of construction types includ- 
ing developer housing and commercial 
projects. Reply to Box # 1361-316, Pro- 
gressive Architecture. 


Supervisor of Building Preservation: 
SPNEA is searching for a preservation 
minded individual to supervise major re- 
pairs and improvements on its many his- 
toric properties. Responsibilities will in- 
clude specification and bid document 
preparation, contractor selection, on-site 
job supervision, and report writing. Can- 
didates should have a minimum of a B.A 
degree in a related field and two to five 
years of related supervisory experience. 
Salary range—$16,000 to $18,000. Re- 
spond to Daniel M. Lohnes, Society for 
the Preservation of New England An- 
tiquities, 141 Cambridge St., Boston, Ma 
02114. 


Teaching Position: Asst. Professor, Sept 
80. Major responsibility for two- and 
three-dimensional, soph. level general de- 
sign studios. Master's (or equivalent) de- 
gree in architecture or design. Deadline 1 
March, 1980. Application to H.L. Cohen, 
Dean, School of Architecture and E. 
vironmental Design, Hayes Hall, SUNY/ 
Buffalo, NY 14214. An Equal Opportu- 
nity Employer. 


Teaching Positions: Associate Professor, 
Sept. 80. Major responsibility for archi- 
tectural history courses in the professional 
program in Department of Architecture 
and broader courses in the history of en- 
vironmental design and architecture. 
Deadline | March 1980. Application to 
H. L. Cohen, Dean, School of Architec- 
ture and Environmental Design, Hayes 
Hall, SUNY/Buffalo, NY 14214. An 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 


Situations Wanted 


Business Opportunity: Experienced 
non-local professional wishes to purchase 
or merge established reputable quality ar- 
chitectural firm (small to medium size) in 
Houston area—ideal for retiring prac- 
titioner, Please send brochure, staff size, 
terms and/or general information in 
confidence to Box # 1361-315, Progressive 
Architecture. 


Chief Designer/Job Captain: Eleven years 
design/build experience. All phases work- 
ing drawing production; preliminaries 
through permits, including mechanicals. 
Rendering capability. Seeking responsible 
position in Middle Altantic States, prefer- 
ably Virginia. Resume and sample draw- 
ings available upon request. Reply to Box 
# 1361-317, Progressive Architecture. 


Architectural Services 


Computer Applications: Sofiware de- 
velopment services for architectural, en- 
gineering and construction management 
applications. Automated solutions in the 
areas of computer graphics, space plan- 
ning, data base systems, cost estimating, 
and the analysis and maintenance of proj- 
ect and office management information. 
Write Robert J. Krawczyk, 1220 North La 
Salle Suite 3E, Chicago, I1 60610, (312) 
337-1356. 


Graphic Design/Communications: Ex- 
pertise in organization, design, and writ- 
ing for architectural firms nationwide. 
Specializing in corporate identities, 
brochures, marketing materials, signage 
and environmental graphics. Personal 
service and creativity to assure solutions 
that are both pragmatic and of the highest 
quality. Design/Stan Reed Inc., 5708 
Odana Road, Madison, Wi 53719, (608) 
271-1600. 


International Plastics Consultants, Re- 
search and Development: Specializing in 
low and moderate cost housing systems 


for developing countries and for domestic 
markets, applications of plastics in build- 
ing and architecture, specification writing, 
university lectures, variety of other serv- 
ices. Armand G, Winfield Inc., 2879 All 
Trades Rd., P.O, Box 1296, Santa Fe, NM 
87501, (505) 471-6944. 


Rendering Services. Top professional 
rendering service coast to coast. Archi 
tectural, urban, landscape, interiors, in- 
dustrial, advertising illustration in pen 
and ink or colour for the best reproduc- 
tion. Portfolio by appointment. Allow 
maximum time for job completion. Please 
call Mark de Nalovy Rozvadovski, (203) 
869-4598, 25 Birchwood Drive, Green- 
wich, Ct 06830. 


RitaSue Siegel Agency: An international 
search and placement organization serv- 
ing the design professions. Ms. Woody 
Gibson directs architecture and interior 
assignments. Our clients include every 
important corporate design group, con- 
sultant office and institution. Please in- 
quire about our screening procedure and 
the range of services we provide. 60 W. 55 
Street, NYC 10019, (212) 586-4750. 


Slate Roofs: "A handbook of data on the 
constructing and laying of all types of 
slate roofs." Written in 1926 and now re- 
produced. Completely relevant today. 
Many details. Send $7.25 to Vermont 
Structural Slate Co., Inc., P.O. Box 98, 
Fair Haven, Vt 05743. 


The Airstream Banner and Visual Art 
Company: Specializes in banners for ar- 
chitectural commissions. Recent recipient 
of A.LA. awards for work in Texas and 
New Mexico. Banners primarily made of 
rip-stop nylon, a durable fabric suitable 
for both interior/exterior use. Slides on 
request. Ramsey Rose, 817 Gold, S.W., 
Albuquerque, NM 87120, (505) 843-0439. 


Tree Stamps: T recline's newly expanded 
line of rubber stamps offer the quality of 
hand drawn trees with the convenience of 
treee stamps. Write for free catalog. 
Treeline, 52 Raleigh Road, Department 
B., Belmont, Ma 02178. 


Notice 

Please address all correspondence to 
box numbered advertisements as fol- 
lows: 


Progressive Architecture 

% Box 

600 Summer Street 
Stamford, Connecticut 06904 


Advertising Rates (Effective January '80 issue) 


Standard charge for each unit is Thirty-five Dol- 
lars, with a maximum of 50 words. In counting 
words your complete address (any address) 
counts as five words, a box number as three 
words. Two units may be purchased for Seventy 
Dollars with a maximum of 100 words. Check or 
money order should accompany advertisement 
and be mailed to Job Mart % Progressive Archi- 
tecture, 600 Summer Street, Stamford, Ct 06904 
Insertions will be accepted not later than the Ist 
of the month preceding month of publication 
Box number replies should be addressed as 
noted above with the box number placed in lower 
left hand corner of envelope 


ARCHITECTS ARE DEMANDING, 
UNCOMPROMISING AND 
HARD TO PLEASE. 


50 IS PROGRESS LIGHTING. 


It's professional pride, born of success- 


fully blending optimum performance 
with good design. It's built into every 
aspect of Progress Commercial Light- 
ing fixtures. As the world's largest 
lighting fixture manufacturer, Progress 
controls every step of production. E 
unit is engineered and tested for max 
mum photometric performance, in 
accordance with IES procedures and 
verified by UTL. As a result, Progress 
provides quality commercial lighting 
for a multitude of commercial install- 


progress i: 


Subsidiary of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc 


KIDDE 
PROGRESS LIGHTING 
DEPT. PA-A, BOX 12701, PHILADELPHIA, PA 19134 


Circle No. 363, on Reader Service Card 


ations...offices, stores, shopping cen- 
ters, restaurants, apartment buildings, 
hotel-motels...with a broad range of 
recessed fixtures, track lighting, in- 
door-outdoor cylinders, ‘non-destruct- 
ible’ fixtures and decorative lighting 
You'll find it in Progress Lighting's 
Commercial catalog, and in nine Pro- 
gress regional warehouses and its 
nationwide network of stocking dist 
ributors. It's ready to deliver, on-time 
and within budget...and equal to 
your demands. 
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Here, for the first time in this century, 
is an opportunity to re-examine the 
philosophy of the Beaux-Arts school of 
architecture. 


"HIE 
1 ECOL E DI 


THEM 


PA Book 
Store 


Each book has been selected for it's usefulness to you in your 
professional practice. Prices slightly higher in Canada. 
Foreign orders must be accompanied by payment. It is not 
necessary to send payment with the order. Circle appropriate 
numbers on the Reader Service Cards in the back of this 
issue, add your name and address and mail. Local sales tax 
must be included with payment. Prices subject to change. 


For faster service, send the card in an envelope to: 


Mrs. Eleanor Dwyer 
Progressive Architecture, 
600 Summer Street 
Stamford, Ct. 06904 


P/A Back issues 


A limited supply of the following issues of P/A are availableat 
$5.00 per Copy: 


January ....... 27th Annual P/A Awards 


December ..... Beyond Modernism/People movers 
November ..... Preparation and remodeling/ 
Solar design 
August........ California banks/English projects/Plastic 
laminates 
SOW Eos tee Corporate architecture/ 


Innovations in wood 


Send both to: 


Mrs. Eleanor Dwyer 
Progressive Architecture 
600 Summer Street 
Stamford, Ct. 06904 
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Br PU. DAVO PEARSON 


The Architecture of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts 


Edited by Arthur Drexler with 

essays by Richard Chafee, 

David Van Zanten, Neil Levine and 
Arthur Drexler 

423 pp., illus. ... 855.00 

The most comprehensive analysis 
and documentation of Beaux-Arts 
architecture ever published. Includes 
large-scale drawings of elevations 
and plans and photographs of major 
French and American Beaux-Arts 
buildings (including Pennsylvania 
Station and Grand Central Terminal). 
Circle B601 under Books. 


NEW* 


Q) Entrar Conservation Tivough 
Building Design 


Edited by Donald Watson, 

305 pp.. illus. $19.50 

This precedent-setting book provides 
the bridge between architect and 
engineer, practitioner and researcher. 
So necessary to the development of a 
rational approach to energy conser- 
vation. Not limited to new building de- 
Signs, it also includes methods of 
analyzing existing structures and 
Specific ways to reduce their energy 
consumption. 

Circle B602 under Books. 


Architectural 

The Techniques of 

Contemporary Presentation 
By Albert O. Halse, 326 pp., 
illus., 2nd edition, 1972... $37.00 
This completely up-dated revision of 
the most widely used guide to archi- 
tectural rendering covers all working 
phases from pencil strokes to finished 
Product — and shows how to obtain 
the desired mood, perspective, light 
and color effects, select proper equip- 
ment and work in different media. 
Circle B603 under Books. 


4 The Autonomous House 


By Brenda and Robert Vale, 
224 pp., illus. $1200 


Two architects offer practical solu- 
tions to the design of a house that 
operates independently within its en- 
vironment. This "Autonomous House" 
is not linked to utility lines for gas, 
electricity, water, or drainage; but in- 
stead uses the energy of sun, wind 
and rain to service itself and process 
its waste. 

Circle B604 under Books. 


NEW* 
5 Affordable Houses. 

Designed by Architects 
Edited by Jeremy Robinson. 
168 pp. illus... $1895 
This lavishly illustrated volume shat- 
ters the myth that architect-designed 
houses are more costly than de- 
veloper-built houses. The superb 
photographs, floor plans, drawings 
and details of interiors and exteriors 
present a wealth of ideas on how 
to construct beautiful and unique 
houses within limited budgets 
Circle B605 under Books. 


6 Frank Lloyd Wright to 1910 
The First Golden Age 

By Grant Carpenter Manson, 

228 pp., illus... $9.95 

This profusely illustrated paperback 
lelis the story — both personal and 
professional — of one of the greatest 
architects who ever lived, Frank Lloyd 
Wright. It takes the reader up to 1910, 
a turning point in Wright's life as an 
architect and as an individual 

Circle B606 under Books. 


7 Pesin and Planning 

of Swimming Pools 

By John Dawes, 

276 pp. illus. ... $49.95 

A comprehensive manual that de- 
scribes the essential characteristics 
and consequent design requirements 
of every type of pool imaginable. Also 
deals in great detail with more techni- 


cal matters, such as structural prob- 
lems and how to solve them, finishes, 
filtration, circulation and water treat- 
ment, heating and ventilating. 

Circle B607 under Books. 


NEW* 


& Apprentice to Genius 
Years with Frank Lioyd Wright 


By Edgar Tafel, 
228 pp., illus. ... $19.95 


This rare piece of biography answers 
hundreds of questions about 
America's greatest architect and 
those much gossiped-about Taliesin 
years (and later). The author, a former 
student of Wright's brilliantly portrays 
the many moods of this genius, from 
the tenderness hidden behind the 
strictness of Wright the teacher to the 
welisprings of the unfailing creative 
surges of Wright the architect. 

Circle B608 under Books. 


Alvar Aalto 
and the International Style 


By Paul David Pearson, 

240 pp., illus. . . . $27.50 

Although Aalto's heritage is being car- 
ried on by those he worked with and 
personally influenced, he left no writ- 
ten legacy of his design philosophy. 
This timely critical study fills that void 
by analyzing his personal form of ex- 
pression as the last great leader of 
20th century architecture 

Circle B609 under Books. 


Water in Landscape 
10 jrcsitectore 


By Craig S. Campbell 
128 pp., illus. ... $15.95 

This profusely illustrated book is the 
first published work that deals in sub- 
stantial detail with the technical as 
well as the aesthetic principles of 
fountain design. Covers basic hy- 
draulic principles, practical limita- 
tions, environment and available 
‘equipment. 

Circle B610 under Books. 
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NEW* 


41 Design Competitions 


By Paul D. Spreiregen, 
310 pp., illus... $24.95 


The first comprehensive guide to de- 
sign competitions. based on American 
practices, it examines in detail all im- 
portant aspects of this timely subject, 
including how competitions work and 
the ground rules that govern most 
competitions. 

Circle B611 under Books. 


1 2 Living Spaces: 
150 Designs from Around 
the World 


Edited by Franco Magnani 

Translated by Bobbi Mitchell, 

120 pp., illus. . . . $22.50 

This magnificent book provides a 
wealth of imaginative and practical 
ideas for homeplanning and decora- 
tion for people confronted with the 
problems of confined living space and 
the resulting tensions which are often 
exacerbated by noise and pollution. 
The superb full-color photographs 
demonstrate Interiors to satisfy aes- 
thetic as well as practical needs 
Circle B612 under Books. 


13 Anthropometrics 

for Designers 

by John Croney, 

176 pp., illus. . - . $4.50 

This unusual book provides an Illus- 
trated account, principally through 
diagrams, of man's dimensions and 
other physical data, his limitations 
and his peculiarities — data essential 
in many specialized fields of industrial 
or commercial design. 

Circle B613 under Books. 


NEW* 


14 Architectural Illustration 
The Value Delineation Process 


by Paul Stevenson Oles, 
288 pp., illus. $34.50 


Inthis copiously illustrated, clearly or- 
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ganized explanation of his value delin- 
eation system, the author presents a 
detailed description of the process 
which has resulted in these award- 
winning delineations that show real- 
istically how a designed structure will 
appear when built. 

Circle B614 under Books. 


15 Structure in Natureis a 
Strategy for Design 


By Peter Pearce, 


245 pp. illus. ... $45.00 


An innovative and completely illus- 
trated approach to architectural and 
environmental design, based on a 
study of responsive and adaptive 
structures in nature (molecules 
crystals, living cells) that conserve 
energy and materials 

Circle B615 under Books, 


1G Earth Sheltered Housing 
Design Guidelines, 
Examples, References 
Prepared by the 
Underground Space Center, 
University of Minnesota 
318 pp., illus. $17.95 


This comprehensive and timely study 
offers a comfortable and economic 
approach to underground housing 
based on modern construction tech- 
niques. Provides plans, details and 
photographs of existing examples, 
and shows how to design homes 
using such low-cost natural re- 
sources- and energy-saving systems 
as layers of soil insulation and passive 
solar heating. 

Circle 8616 under Books. 


17 Drawing Fite tor Architects, 
Mustrators and Designers 


By Marc Szabo 

251 pp. illus... $13.95 

This book provides over 200 pages of 
figures — in the most common and 
natural positions, activities, and types 
of wearing apparel, as well as dozens 
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of drawings of boats and cars, all of 
which can be copied freely — by 
direct tracing, photostats, or photo- 
copying machine. The pages tear out 
easily to form an easily accessible 
fingertip scrap file. 

Circle 8617 under Books. 


1 8 Living by Design 


By the Partners of Pentragram 

300 pp. illus . ... $15.00 
Introduction: Using Design is by Peter 
Gourd. This informative book on the 
use of design covers product design. 
environment design, identity design. 
interior design, graphic design, living 
by design, exhibition design. (Soft 
bound) 

Circle B618 under Books. 


NEW* 


1 9 Architectural Stained Glass. 


Edited by Brian Clarke 

234 pp, illus. ...$29.50 

The contributors to this book (through 
their stunning designs) emphasize 
stained glass as a constructivist art 
form, taking it out of its medieval ec- 
clesiastical context and putting it into 
a contemporary framework, both sec- 
ular and architectonic. 

Circle B619 under Books. 


20 Working Drawing Handbok 
A Guide for Architects 
& Builders 


By Robert C. McHugh, 

166 pp. . . . $14.95 

This guide is a step-by-step presenta- 
tion on how to produce working draw- 
ings asan integral aspect of commun- 
ication between designer and builder 
Includes convenient check-lists, bud- 


geting information, and data on 
dimensioning that helps minimize 
chances of error 

Circle B620 under Books. 


21 The Architecture of 

Frank Lioyd Wright 
A Complete Catalog 
Second Edition 


By William Allin Storrer, 
456 pp., illus. $15.00 


This second edition, which docu- 
ments all of the buildings designed by 
Wright, replaced a number of photo- 
graphs with new ones that show the 
buildings to better effect, changed 
some copy in the text, and incorpo- 
rated factual information that has 
come to light since the original pub- 
lication in 1974. 

Circle B621 under Books. 


NEW* 


22 New Profits trom 
Old Buildings 


By R.M. Warner, S.M. Groff, 
and R.P. Warner 
291 pp., illus. $22.50 


This first business-oriented guide to 
building preservation is based on 71 
case studies of actual preservation 
projects of old structures, industrial 
facilities, neighborhoods and com- 
mercial districts. Explains how these 
companies became involved. what 
problems they faced, how they fi- 
nanced the projects, what benefits 
they reaped. 

Circle B622 under Books. 


2 3 Pies cal Presentation 


By William W. Atkin, 
196 pp., illus... $16.95 


This book includes presentations 
ranging from simple sketches in pen- 
cil and pen-and-ink to elaborate 
drawings, photographs, slide presen- 
tations and various combinations of 
media achieved with overlays, camera 
techniques and modern reproduction 
methods. 

Circle B623 under Books. 
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2,4, Rendering With Pen and ink 


By Robert W. Gill, 

368 pp.. illus. ... $9.95 

This paper-back edition is a copiously 
illustrated guide to the techniques and 
methods of rendering, including sec- 
tions on perspective, projection, 
shadow, refiections, and how to draw 
cars, ships, aircraft, trees, and human 
figures. The author also describes the 
very wide range of instruments and 
equipment currently in use. 

Circle B624 under Books. 


2 Trees for Architecture 
and the Landscape 
Condensed Edition 
by Robert L. Zion 
208 pp., illus. $10.95 


This attractive book will aid communi- 
cation between landscape architect, 
architect and layman with a compre- 
hensive collection of photographic 
portraits of trees whose structure, 
habit and other characteristics make 
them especially useful in relation to 
buildings and outdoor spaces. 

Circle B625 under Books. 


NEW* 


26 How to Recycle Buildings 


By Laurence E. Reiner, 

244 pp., illus. $18.50 

The concensus of opinion by many 
authorities in the building industry is 
that recycling is here to stay and to ex- 
pand. Here is an excellent reference 
on how to find, evaluate, survey, fi- 
nance and market recycling projects 
profitably. 

Circle B626 under Books. 
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Zeros new 
"sound-stop 1" 
door system 


The new Zero "Sound-Stop 1" guarantees a 
continuous seal around the full perimeter of the 
opening. Special attention is given to the corners. 
Result: An S.T.C. rating of 42! 

Write for our new catalog. It tells all about 
the new "Sound-Stop 1"—as well as the rest of 
the Zero line 

How's that for a sound idea? 


SOUND ee 
STOP Zero Weather Stripping Co.,Inc. 


SYSTEM 415 Concord Avenue, Bronx, N.Y. 10455 / (212) LUdlow 5-3230 


1924-1980 . 56 years of opening the door to progress 
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MAINTENANCE FREE? 


TCS? 


WORRY FREE! 


Where architectural metals are concerned, the answer to the first of these ques- 
tions is obvious, and the term itself virtually self-defining. A material to which 
it can legitimately be applied should need neither replacement nor repairs 
throughout its normal life span if properly installed. Expressed in the simplest 
manner, “maintenance-free” means “worry-free”. 

As for the second question, no other roofing and flashing metal can match 
TCS (Terne-Coated Stainless Steel) in maintenance-free longevity. Further- 
more, it has many outstanding secondary characteristics. Among these are 
uniform weathering to an attractive warm gray; no staining of adjacent sur- 
faces because of wash-off; and perfect solderability. 

We will be happy to send you more detailed information (please call us 
without charge by dialing 1-800-624-6906). 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION * Follansbee, West Virginia 
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A new wall game 
at a faster clip. 


This patented clip has revolutionized demountable 
artition systems. It is the heart of GB-350, the new 
gravity lock wall system from Gold Bond. With it, 
gypsum panels are tightly and securely suspended on 
a unique horizontal steel rail and stud system. 
Engineered for the creators of inner space, and those 
who face the reality of change, GB-350 optimizes 
design flexibility and permits maximum control of space 
usage through a full range of modules. It is a true 
non-progressive system unmatched by any other 
system available today for speed of erection . . . and 
fast, easy demounting and rearrangement. 

In concert with the exciting range of new earthtones, 

textures and dimensional patterns of vinyl covered 
Durasan panels, new GB-350 answers tomorrow s 
changing needs today. 
For complete information on new GB-350, contact the 
Authorized GB-350 Master Partition Specialist in your 
area by calling 1-800-821-7700, extension 350. 
(Missouri residents, call 1- 800-892 -7655, extension 350). 

Additional details are also available in Sweets General 


Building File 1000: or. | 

write: Gold Bond Building Gold Bord 

Products/A National Gypsum | GB-350 

Division/Dept. pA/2001 | GRAVITY LOCK 

Rexford Road/ Charlotte, ‘Demountable 
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North Carolina 28211. 
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A National Gypsum Division 
Answers that make the difference. 
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